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No. 4032. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1905. REGISTHRHD Ae A NUWOPAPER 
RENCH MASTERS.—DURAND-RUEL & SONS, CO , F F of B UL SE Yearly Subscription, free by ost, Inland, 
ZaNNEY DEGAS, MANET, MONET, MORISOT, 'PISSARRO, 158. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 


ckz D 
RENOIR, BISLEY.-GRAFLON GALLERIES, Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, DAILY (till February 18), 10-6. Admission 1s. 


BtProernp COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER — w. 

The HALF TERM begins on FEBRUARY 2 

The College provides instruction for Teskento preparing for the 
University of mdon Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine ; also in subjects of General Education 

There is a Hygiene Department and an Art School. 

Students can reside i the re a 

wo ENT CHOLA PS, each one tenable for Three 
Years at the College, will be oftered = COMPETITION in JU NE, 1905. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

STUDENTS are admitted to the TRAINING COURSE in OCTOBER 
and in JANUARY. 

The Course lud ‘ull i the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the taiv ersities of London and 
Cambridge, held annually in December. 

Full particulars on application to the Princirat. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head cage = ge Lucy “ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix : The Principal of 
Bedford College, tendon; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will read PARADISE 
LOST with her TEACHERS’ CLASS THIS TERM. She gives 
Lectures, Readings, and Lessons as usual; Examines; and helps 
Students by Letter and in her Reading Society.—143, King Henry's 
Road, London, N.W. 




















l.O TRUSTEES and Others. —A LADY of 
experience +. highly recommended can RECEIVE into her own 


HOME a young WARD in ae or ‘the CHILDREN of ONE 
mpg, So ry reliable guardianship and capable supervision of Educa- 
tion.— 


first, ey Box 977, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Hulldings. ‘Cheaaaey tan E.C. 


ANTED, address SMALL SCHOOL, moderate 
terms. near (if possible) Chingford, Essex, for backward Boy 

of Thirteen. Much Gymnastic Drill and Manners indispensable ; also 
ea of individual attention.—Write M. L. Drsonctr, 5, Rue Cadet, 








DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate pao —— to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for ee orG 
JTORS in England o broad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed — to 
ESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & C 
who foragh more than thirty | years have been closely = touch with the 


le 
‘aay ce, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London, W. 


GCityY of SHEFFIELD. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
KING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL AT SHEFFIELD. 
HEAD MASTER REQUIRED. 


The GOVERNORS of the FIRST-GRADE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL (Classical and Modern, with Preparatory De 
attached), about to be established in a my the Royal 
School and Rete d College, and to be ¢ by command of His 
Majesty, KING EDWARD vi SCHOOL at a SHEFFIELD, invite appli- 
cations for =a position of HEAD MASTER. Salary to commence at 
8001. per year, with House connected with the School. It is expected 
that the School will start with from 350 to 400 boys. Fees up to 16l. lés. 
per annum. A — outline of the Scheme will be furnished to 
intending Candi 

Forms of mee pe which should be rage on PRY 2 1008 to 
the Sareea te Barr be sent in not later than FEBRUARY 22, 1905, 
accompanied rinted copies of ‘Testimonials. 

Personal ph kn ing will disqualify ar % 


Education Office, Sheffield. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, NEW CROSS. 

The following oe will shortly be made in the DEPART- 
MENT for the TRAINING of TEACHERS, which will be opened on 
SEPTEMBER 238, 1905 :— 

(«@) A VICE-PRINCIPAL and MASTER of METHOD. 
(b) A VICE-PRINCIPAL and MISTRESS of METHOD. 

, The salary 3 attached to —_ post will be 500/. per annum, without 
3 t be received not later than MARCH 6. 

Further Man may be ounmaned from the Principat, University 
of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 

ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 


[)10CESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, YORK. 


VICE-PRINCIPAL REQUIRED for NEXT TERM. Must be in Holy 
Orders, Unmarried, and a good Teacher and Disciplinarian. Salary to 
begin with 2001. per annum, along with Board, Residence, and Washing. 

~—Applications, with Three Testimonials only, to = a to 

T. WARE, Esq. 











DAY 
ment 
rammar 


F. MOSS, Secretary. 

















G: New Street, York. 
({0sPorT and ALVERSTOKE SECONDARY 


Applications are See — aa pos ot fog pact na espe A MISTRESS 
inthe SCHOOL. Duties MAY. 
Candidates should oy call 








qualified. = ordinary foo Subjects, 
Needlework, and Physical Exercises, and should be registered, or 
qualified for registration, in Column B of the Register of Teachers. 

The salary will commence at 110/. per annum, and will come under 
a scale of salaries to be adopted shortly. 

Farther particulars may be obtained from the Heap TER, 
— applications shou'd be received not later than FRBRU ARY 3 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The above COMMITTEE require the services of an ASSISTANT 
ART TEACHER at the MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of ART, who will be 
required to devote the whole E... his time to the service of the 
Committee. Salary 55]. per ann 

gorge ye stating age, + ualifications, and ig eran oT ag 
by copies of three recent § Fostimontats, must Mr. 
yn A., Head School of Art, Albion Street, Hull, 4 
or before FEBRUARY 28, 1005. , 190: 


Canvassing will be ed adi qualificati 
J. T. RILEY, Secretary of Education. 
Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, January 23, 1905. 


(5 BAHAMSTOWN, CAPE COLONY. 


LIBRARIANSHIP. 


The COMMITTEE of the GRAHAMSTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
invite applications for the Office of LIBRARIAN, about to become 
vacant. The Library is supported by Government Grant, Subscriptions, 

and a Revenue from some Property, and is managed by a Committee 
elected by the Subscribers. Salary 200]. per annum. 950l. Passage 
Money allowed. Candidates (who must be young men and unmarried) 
must have had experience ina oy Library, and must be familiar 
with the Dewey Decimal Classificatio 

Applications, endorsed ‘ “Tiorarianship,” stating age and areas 
to be sent, along with copies of three recent Testimonials, to 
Joun Minto, Chief Librarian, Public Library, Brighton, on or before 
FEBRUARY 25 


SUB. EDITOR REQUIRED, on the STAFF of a 
leading ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. Must be 

experienced in Literary Work, and have a thorough knowledge of 

Natural History, Country I and peers. —Write, with full particulars 

= rae &e., H, Box 959, care of Willing’s, 125, 
rand, 











York Post Office as Second Clase, matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM \can”be 
obtained at the following ee ations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONBE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


YY PE-WRITING.—Mrs. KATE REILLY, 
“thoroughly trustworthy when any confidential work is 
required,” has opened another Copying Office at 76, REGENT STREET, 
W. MSS. received by post accurately and quickly COPIED. Experi- 
— - A ae of Professional Work. (Established at Whitcomb 
ouse in If 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS, 
PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPE-WRITTEN accurately and promptly, 

9d. per 1,000 words. References to well-known Writers.—M. Srvarr, 
Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, Harrow. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.— 
Authors’ MSS., Plays, Sermons, Reports, &c., 9d. per 1,000. 
Legal and General Copying. Accuracy and Despatch guaranteed.— 
ged N. as Ronrnson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, 
ndon, § 





and at the 














A 8s yn ee EDITORSHIP WANTED by a 
TLEMAN. Has had great experience. and was four years 

Editor ey aaa Daily. Special knowledge of Far East.—Address 

Box 963, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





DVERTISER desires post as LITERARY 

ADVISER to PUBLISHING FIRM. University Classical 

Honours Man.—Address A. H. 8S, Box 962, Athenxum Press, 13, 
Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


UTHOR and JOURNALIST of established 

ret gop Pano — versatile Leader-Writer, and energetic 

Organiser, is OPEN IBUTE SIGNED ARTICLES, to which 

his name would lend waditional value ; or would undertake the Editor- 

ship (for which he is qualified by considerable experience) of new or 
existing Magazine or Journal —H.., 8, Lichfield Road, Kew, Surrey. 


NENTLEMANLY YOUTH WANTED, as 
PUPIL, by a BOOK PUBLISHER. Small Premium.— ply 
Box 979, ‘Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


FULLY QUALIFIED JOURNALIST of high 
standing desires to CONTRIBUTE a WEEKLY COLUMN toa 
WHOLESOME NEWSPAPER, by way of Notes on Current Events. &c. 
Has special knowledge of Law and Classics —Full particulars from 
M.A.Oxon, Box 980, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 











yea -WRITING promptly and accurately done. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 10d per 1,000 w 
Reduetion for quantity.—Miss Messer, The Orchard, Votverill oad, 
Surbiton, 8.W. 


Don -WRITING undertaken by highly otnceted 
aa (Classical aeons. Cambridge Higher Local ; 

Research, Revision, Translation. — Tuz duane 
Sr. Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 
aig CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rem- 
ington), 9d. per 1,000. Good paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 
7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879, 
e interests of Authors ca) for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. pte me | Publishers. ee and Testi. 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buxcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


n 
R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookeelling, Publishing, gig ae 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arrang 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. Ali  diuainese 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 




















FePITORSHIP WANTED by GENTLEMAN of 
much Literary and Journalistic Experience. Politics Imperial. 
London Weekly. Special 


Has for several years terre e well-known 
, Box 981, Atheneum 


Legal knowledge. Oxford m: Apply to Z. 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Ghansery Lane, E. c. 


GECRETARY or POST of TRUST WANTED by 
GENTLEMAN (Author) of high integrity, long standing. Speaks 
and ho French and English with equal facility. Security, if 
necessa: . alary moderate.—Address Vicrorn, Eason & Son, 
Advertising Agents, Dublin. 


ENTLEMAN, 26, educated at Public School 
and in Saeeaiie well aay and with business experience, 

ost as PRIVATE SECRETARY, or Assistant to a Literary 
Man 0 references.— at oe Athencum Press, 13, 
Buildings. Chancery Lane, E. 








desires 
Bream’s 





R E 8 8 CS 7. 2 Bt ae eh 
Special Departments for ART, SCIENCE, Tac 
cu MERCER. and EDUCATIO 
ms from 5s. per 100. 
Send requirements and obtain quotation from the 
ess Currinc Acrncy, Keston, Kent. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED; and supplied with every requisite. 
Write for The COMPLETE JOURNALIST, sent post free. 
The Imperial News Agency, 
London : 2 and 4, Tudor Street, "EC. 
700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 





America: 


THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 








XPERIENCED LADY SECRETARY, late 

4 Student of London School of Econ. and Pol. Sc. and Edinburgh 

School of Sociology, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT to Literary Man or 

other interested in Social Work or Investigation.—Miss Suraner, 23, 
Woburn Place, W.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 








RANSLATION, REVISION, RESEARCH, 
REVIEWING, INDEXING, and other LITERARY WORK, or 
non-resident Secretaryship. Classics, French. German, Italian. 


a Subjects, re ieee A and Literature. Varied experience.— 


iss SeLzy, 53, Talbot Road, W. 





Sound INVESTMENT.—FOR SALE, 500 1/. 
SHARES in old-established PUBLISHING COMPANY. Divi- 
dends last eleven years, 8 per cent. per annum. Price 2ls.. or lot 500/. 


—Address Mr. W. Stocker, 45, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


ROPRIETORS of BOOK PUBLISHING, 
Newspaper, or kindred concerns requiring active PARTNERS, 
INVESTORS, or to SELL —Publishers’ Readers, Editors, Managers, &c., 
seeking PARTNERSHIPS, sound INVESTMENTS, or to PURCHASE, 
write Manacen, 20a, Yukon Road, Balham. (Established 1902.) 








MITCHELL & CO.,, Agents for the Sale and 
2 Purchase of een Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Invest 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


tions, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 





to SU 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 








Catalogues, 


H. PEACH, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37, Bel- 

« voir Street, Leicester, issues CATALOGUES of MSS. and OLD 

BOOKS post free to Book Collectors. No. 9 contains Incunables, MSS., 
Autographs of Lord Clive, Napoleon, &c. 





ATALOGUE No. 42.—Drawings—Engravings— 
Turner's Liber Stndiorum—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable— 
Engravings, Hogarth, Girtin—Etchings, Palmer, Whistler—Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Illustrated Books—Works by Ruskin. Post free, Six- 
pence. Ws. Wazrp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 159, containing a Special Article, entitled "ie Con 
TEMPURARY FOREIGN CHEMISTS,’ by Dr. M. O. STER, 
together with an exact Bibliography ‘of their yp - SR. and a 
Double Plate of their Portraits. Specimen Copies gratis. —WLLLIAMS & 
Norcare, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LEIGHTON’S 
(CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 


INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VII. R-SHAKESPEARE, 160 Illustrations, price 2s. NEARLY 
READY. 








Parts I.-VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 
3. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
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130 
IkST EDITIONS of MODEKN AUTHORS, 


tedeting Pines, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

by G Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. The 

largest and ‘chotecst gery offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and se’ gh any free on application. Books Bought.— 
ALTER T. SPENCER, *, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





TO 3 BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
RAR = —The FEBRUARY CATALOGUE of valuable 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices 
and will be sent post free upon 
ON, Library Department, 136, Strand, 


SECONDHAND \ : ty 
greatly $s now re: 

———- to W. H. Surru & 
London, W.C. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
at once. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MONTHLY. Price 64. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 








INCUNABULA TYPOGRAPHICA. 
ATALOGUE of 1,500 BOOKS PRINTED 


J before 4.p. 1500 (by 100 Printers in 90 different Cities), for sale at 
prices affixed. 232 pp. with 80 Facsimiles. To be had post free. 
en rs Rosrnruat, Bookseller, 10, Karl Str., Munich, Bavaria. 


(CATALOGUE (36) of OLD and RARE BOOKS 
and MANUSCRIPTS. Illuminated MSS.—fine Bindings—Early 
Printed Books—Autograph Letters, _ With 57 Facsimiles. For saie 
at prices aftixed ‘To be had eae fre 
Copy with 10 extra Plates, price a 
Jacaves Rosrntuat, Bookseller, 10, Karl Str., Munich, Bavaria. 


OLLOWING of CHRIST. 


I am always open to Purchase for Cash, Highest Prices given :— 
TREATISE of ye IMITACION and FOLWYNGE ye BLESSED LYFE 
of CRYST. London, Wynkin de esas ry 
—— London, Richard ‘Tynson, 1503, 1 
~The I Imitation (following) of — ttranslaved in Cornish, Kentish, 
Manx, Scotch, and other Dialec' 
Early Editions of the Imitation of Christ, and Translations in all 
Languag 
Jacaurs me Recess THAT 


‘yO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, &c.—FOR SALE, a 

very interesting and unusual COLLECTION of 10 000 POLITICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and CONTROVERSIAL PAMPHLETS, chiefly of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, many very scarce. Price for the 
lot, 751. aoe C.iemrsr 8. Parmer, Antiquarian Bookseller, 88, Bed- 
ford Hill. Balham, 8.W., whose CATALOGUE can be had on applica- 
tion. Part 161 just ready. 


[SFORMATION to LIBRARIANS and COL- 

RS—To SELL PRIVATELY, a fine COLLECTION of 
Placards, Pamphlets on 
All genuine 
Price 2001.— 











, Bookseller, 10, Karl Str., Munich, Bavaria. 








FRENCH BOOKS, Revolutionary Papers, 

— XVL, Marie Antoinette, Robespierre, Napoléon, &c. 
scarce. Fine opportunity at very moderate charge. 

Write to M. A. H., 9, Connaught Street, Hyde Park. 


BIRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 

lebrated aaeing. by — F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 

BIscoM BE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guinea 

each. Size, 12in. by 8jin. ~aenene W. Biscompz Garpner, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 


GEORGE 








CRUIKSHANK 


Collectors, Dealers, and Owners having Coloured 
or Plain Caricatures, Etchings, Engravings, 
Woodcuts (or Books containing same) 


Done by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
Which they wish to dispose of 


Are requested to send Title, Publisher, Date, 
Condition, and Price asked to 


EDWIN H. WENDELL, Esq, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Sales bp ata, 


Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the late 
F. RIDOUTT, Esq., removed from Fortsmouth, 


_ : 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
ION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDESDAY. February 8, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MIS- 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS. including the above Library and other 
Properties, comprising Gould's Birds of Great Britain, 5 Vols., morocco 
(the Property of the late Sir William Flower, F_R.8 )—Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné, 9 yols.—Kurlington Fine-Arts Club Catalogues of the Works 
of the Ferrara-Bologna and Netherlandish Schools--Perkins’s Tuscan 
Sculptors, 2 vols —The Latin Bible, printed by Rodt & Richel, Basel, 
1470, and other Early Editions, Versions, and Translations— Biblio- 
graphical Works on the Bible by Lea Wilson, Fry, Westwood, Copinger, 
and others—Early Printed Books—Books relating to ‘America— 
Hakluyt'’s Voyages, Limited Edition, 12 vols. - Scott's Waverley Novels, 
Edinburgh Edition, 48 vols.—Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 22 
vols —The Kelmscott Press Keats—First Editions of Modern Authors— 
Rawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, 6 vols.—Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
6 vols.—Creighton’s History of the Papacy, 5 vols.; and other Standard 
Works in Theology, History, Travel and Topography — Cayley’s 
Mathematical Papers, 14 vols., &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


MESSES. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, February 15, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valu- 
able MISCELLANEUUS BOOKS, comprising ‘Tractatus de Animalibus, 
Woodcuts, Augsburg, 1500—Hoccaccio, The Fall of Prynces, by Lydgate, 
1554—Quarto Plays by Chapman and Ben Jonson, and others in Old 
_—- Literature — Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 Yols.— 

le’s Christian Year, 2 vols. boards, and other First Editions— 


Standard Books in General Literature—Books on Sporting, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





Slides— Photo- 


Lecturer’s Optical Lanterns and fine Sets o 
instruments and 


graphic Cameras and Lenses—Scientific 
Apparatus, §c. 
FRIDAY, February 10, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
—. Fay King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
Optical Lanterns, complete, and Slides—Photographic Cameras, Hand, 
Studio, and chen, by all Leading pat ane aa fine Student and other 
Microscopes and Micro-Objects—Field a 
Plated Goods—China—Ivory Carvings Chinese and pk Porcelain 
—Fishing Tackle—and many Lots of valuable Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Books and Manuscripts. 
M =S8s. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, W 
Street, Stran: onesie 


comprising an unusual Collection of Books and Papers by and relating 
to Shelley; the PRUPERTY of the late SULIAN MARSHALL, Es 
including the Writings of Charles Dickens, W M. Thackeray— valuabl le 
Musical Collections—and an extensive Collection of Cuttings, referring 
chiefly to Theatrical and Operatic poses ce age the LIBRARY of 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON, Esq.. taining a very extensive and 
interesting COLLECTION of PRESEN’ T-DAY LITERATURE, in. 
cluding many Volumes with Autograph Inscriptions, or Letters from 
the Authors—the Writings of Robert bridges, Norman Gale, ae Le 
E. Henley, Andrew Lang, Stephen Phillips, R. L, 





Shells, 
MONDAY, February 13, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
BR J C. . STBY ENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
38. King Street, Covent Garden, London. W C., 
ny REMAINING POR’ TION of the large and important COLLECTION 


ELLS formed by Dr. JAMES C. COX, of Sydney, Author of 
ofA lian Lend Shells.’ 


Full particulars in Catalogues, which may be had on application. 








Entomological Sale. 
TUESDAY, February 14, at half-past 12 o'clock, 





R.. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, | 


King Street, Covent Garden, Lon W.C., several COL- 
imorioNs of ae ee LEPIDOPTERA, including some 
very ra: n fine i Exotic Lepid in variety ; 
also several exceptionally sgt pg Cabinets by Gurney and other 
Makers. In same be some Choice Lots of 
BRITISH-TAKEN ont other EGGS. 


On view morning of Sale. Catalogues and full particulars on 
application. 


R. J. C. STEVENS, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., begs to announce 
that SALES are held at his Kooms regularly for the DISPOSAL sy 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, WOKKS of ART, SILVER PLA 
JEWELLERY, BOOKS, COINS, PICTURES and ENGR. aviNos: 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, and all kinds of MISCELLANEOUS 
PROPERTY. 











Valuations for all purposes. 
Terms and all particulars on application. 





Collection of Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, February 6, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, including Karly English and Foreign 
Portraits—Fancy Subjects in Mezzotint, Line, and Stipple—Topo- 


Stevenson, &c.; other Properties, comprising Smith's atalogue 
A eer 9 vols. —Sporting ks— Elizabethan —— Literature— 
Playbil y of mplete Set—the 
Kelmscott — Publications, including the ‘chaneon "ha Fontaine, 
Contes et Nouvelles en Vers, 1762, with the Rejected Plates—Foreign 
—ee of Prints—Modern Literature, Art, and Archxo- 
ogy, &e, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














HE NINETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
For FEBRUARY. 

RUSSIA'S VIEW of her MISSION. By C. Hagberg Wright. 

MORAL TEACHING in JAPAN. By Baron Suyematsu. 

JAPAN’S DEBT to CHINA. By Herbert A. Giles, Professor of Chinese 
at Cambridge. 

The AWAKENING of the TARTARS. By Prof. A. Vambéry. 

The BALANCE of NAVAL POWER. By Archibald S Hard. 

TRAINING the YOUTH of ENGLAND. By General Lord Methuen, 

COMPULSORY — as a NATIONAL QUESTION. By Prof. 5, 
Westlake, K.C 

A WANING GLORY of ENGLAND: 
Fuller Maitland. 

The BISHOPS and the REFORMATION SETTLEMENT. 
George Arthur, Bart. 

The CHURCH ARMY and the RECLAMATION of CRIMINALS, By 
the Rey. Wilson Carlile, Founder of the Church Army. 

The ECONOMIC SIDE of ALIEN IMMIGRATION. By Major W. 
Evans Gordon, M.P. 

— odin TOLL-BAR of the GALATA BRIDGE. 


the MADRIGAL. By J. A. 


By Sir 


By the Lady 


me... SCHOOL a and MUSEUMS. 
Hutchinson, F.R.C 
HENRY PARRY iaseen. By D.C. Lathbury. 
LAST MONTH: 
1. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
2. By Walter Frewen Lord. 
_, London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square, and 54, 
Street, E.C. 


By Jonathan 





phical Prints—Caricatures, &c.—the Etched Plates of Caen Cath 





and A Street in Cardiff. by Axel Haig—Original Pen-and-Ink | 
by Edouard Detaille—and a few Paintings. 





Valuable Books, including a Porticn of the Library of Major 
GORDON, removed from Wimbledon, 


BESRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W C., 
on WEDNESDAY February 15, and Following Day, at ten minutes 
past 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOUKS, including Proceedings of the 
Civil Engineers— Nature, 56 vols — Annales de poco 48 vols.— 
Macaulay’s Works, 10 vols.—Burton’s History of Scotland. 8 vols. 
Shelley’s Queen Mab, First Edition, uncut—Morris’s British Birds, 
6 vols.—Lowe’s Ferns—Art Journal, 32 vols.—Shepheard’s Vignette 
Designs, Coloured Pilates — Hassell’s Original Specimens of Water 
Colours, Coloured Plates— Prisse d’'Avenues— The Oriental Album, 
Coloured Plates — Encyclopwdia Britannica, Ninth Edition—Centur 
Dictionary. 8 vols. —Lang’s Prince (haries Edward - Skelton’s Charles 
—Robson’s Grampian Mountains, Coloured Plates — Heppelwhite's 
Cabinet Maker, 1789—Ciceronis de Officiis, Paris, 1509—Orrery’s Plays, 
1690 — Horticultural Society's Transactions — Chesterfield’s Letters, 
2 vols. Ferm aby and Westwood's Moths, 2 vols. Coloured Plates— 
important h Letters—Kook-Plates (Ex-Libris)— 
Sporting Books old Playing Cards—Illuminated MSS on Vellum, with 
iniatures—First Editions of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, and 
other Modern Authors. 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSEH. 
Contents fur FEBRUARY, 1905. 


EPISODES of the MONTH. 


| ON the PROPOSAL to ERECT a STATUE to SHAKE- 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS | 


respectfully pl Notice that they will hold the Following © 


SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commenting at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, February 6, the remaining 
WORKS of the late BASIL BRADLEY, R.W.S. 


On TUESDAY, February 7, PORCELAIN of the 


late THOMAS BOONE, Esq ; Objects of Art, Porcelain, and Decorative | 


Furniture. 


On WEDNESDAY, February 8, UNSET 
PRECIOUS STONES, the Property of a FOREIGN NOBLEMAN, aad 
JEWELS from various sources. 


On THURSDAY, February 9, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE of J. R. MASON, Esq. (deceased), and others. 


On FRIDAY, February 10, PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITUR 


On SATURDAY, February 11, MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late W. H. CRABTREE, Esq., the 
late J. R. MASON, Esq., and others. 





SPEARE in LONDON. 
Laureate). 


An AUTOCRACY at WORK. By the Author of ‘The 
Tsar’ in the Quarterly Review. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS in the TRANSVAAL. By F. 
Drummond Chaplin (Joint Manager at Johannesburg of 
the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, Limited). 


PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. By Edwin O. Sachs 
(Chairman of British Fire Prevention Committee). 


The GERMAN EMPEROR'S WAR SCARE. By Custos, 
The SERVANT PROBLEM. By Viscountess Barrington. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

The SITUATION in MOROCCO. By Walter B. Harris. 


The PALAIS ROYAL. Bythe Hon. Mrs. Edward Stuart 
Wortley. 


The SIEGE of PORT ARTHUR (with the Times Map of 
Port Arthur and its Defences). By Col. de la Poer 
Beresford (late Military Attaché in St. Petersburg). 


GREATER BRITAIN (including Our Special Letter from 
Australia), 


By Alfred Austin (Poet 


* Price 2s. 6d. net. 


23, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THOMAS CRANMER and the ENGLISH REFORMATION, 


1489-1556. By ALBERT FREDERICK POLLARD, M.A. F.R.H.S., Author of ‘Henry VIIL., 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fully illustrated, 6s. 


Protector Somerset,’ &c. 


* England ener 
No. 6 in ‘* Heroes of Welscmaten’ ” Series. 


The UNITED STATES. By Prof. Edwin Earle Sparks, P..D., 


Professor in the University of Chicago. 


MY LADY of the NORTH. The Story of a Gray-Jacket. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


By 


RANDALL PARRISH, Author of ‘When Wilderness was King.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 4 Illustrations in 


Colour, 6s. 





24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 





—_— 
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SoS 5553. 5°6 MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


Beautifully illustrated, 1s. net. 


MADAME WADDINGTON’S RECOLLECTIONS, 


These new Letters deal with Madame Waddington’s life in 
Italy, and have all the social interest and brilliancy of her 
former correspondence, supplemented by a great d- 1 of 
valuable inside political and social history. 


MANY OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


a 


London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





2s. Gd. 
res CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


For FEBRUARY, 
NOW READY, contains :— 


1. The PROSPECTS of RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By Alexander 
Ular. 


2, The RAILWAYS of GERMANY. By O. Eltzbacher. 

PATRIOTISM and CHRISTIANITY. By Augustine Birrell, K.C. 

The a of HIGHER CRITICISM. By Dr. Emil 
Reic 


log 


A DECADE of DECADENCE in FINANCE. By Lord Welby. 
HUSBAND and WIFE AMONG the POOR. By Miss M. Loane. 
A GARDEN SURURB at HAMPSTEAD. By Mrs. Barnett. 

IN CORPORE SANO. By Dr. Macnamara, M.P. 


PLUTARCH the HUMANE. By the Countess Martinengo 
Cesaresco. 


10. The scot ued of the SUGAR CONVENTION. 
Lough, M.P. 


11, FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J Dillon. 
12. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader”’ 


London : Horace Marshall & Son. 


YHE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURS AL. Price 2s, 
Contents. —FEBRUA 


ON a NEW GENUS of ALG, — sn ‘MARKHAMIANA. By 
George Murray, F.R8. With Pla’ 


ON CERTAIN RECENT CHANGES “ ‘the CRATER of STROMBOLT. 
By Tempest Anderson, M D. DSc. With Sketch Map and 11 Plates. 


The MOUNTAINS of TURKESTAN. By Ellsworth Huntington. With 
7 Illustrations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN ABYSSINIA. By B H. Jessen. 
tions and Maps. 


NOTES on an TRISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 0.J.R. Howorth. With 
Sketch Map. 


LIEUT BOYD ALEXANDER’S EXPEDITION THROUGH NIGERIA 
JOMOKANGKAR. By Major C. F. Close, C.M.G. R E. 


The SUBMARINE GREAT CANON of the HUDSON RIVER. By 
J . Spencer, A.M. Ph.D. F.G.S. With Sketch Map and 6 Sections. 


ON the METHOD of STUDYING THALASSOLOGY. 
Ludovico Marini. 


The INDIAN CENSUS REPORT. 
REVIEWS. 


OBITUARY :—Sir Erasmus Ommanney and Sir James leony by Sir 
Clements R. Markham. K.C.B.; Col. C. B. Stewart, C.B. 


$ - -B.; Edward John Payne; Capt. Claud Alexander; Charles H 
en. 


CORRESPONDENCE :—Results of the British Occupation of Minorca, 
by Frederick Sternberg 


sa ag of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, SESSION 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
NEW MAPS. 


Edward Stanford, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C., London. 
[NDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. net. 
NOTES on CURRENT EVENTS. 
The SECOND BALLOT in PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
Macdonald. 


PRR” 


By Thom 





With 5 Illustra- 


By Prof. 





J. Ramsay 


**HOW LONG HALT YE?” G. Lowes Dickinson. 

FIVE PER CENT ALL ROUND. L. 'T. Hobhouse. 

The POETIC QUALITY in LIBERALISM. G. K. Chesterton. 
LABOUR and the CROWN LANDS. C. Sheridan Jones. 
SIDE LIGHTS on the FRANCISCANS. G. G. Coulton. 

Tke CHURCHES and the CHILD. Father O’Donovan. 
MILLIONAIRE ENDOWMENTS. J. A Hobson. 

The VILLAGE and the UNEMPLOYED. Rev. Arnold D. Taylor. 
LETTERS to the EDITOR. 

The LIFE of LIDDON. Rev. Hastings Rashdall. 

OTHER REVIEWS. 


T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 
No.CCXIX. JANUARY, 1905. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

Opening Address hy the President 

On the Retrospective Method of Valuation. Ry Frederick Bell, F.1.A., 
of the Alliance Assurance Company, Limited, Actuary for the 
Imperial Life Assurance Fund. With Discussion. 

pa 





The Tostitate of Actuaries. 
London: C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


YAR TECHNIQUE of INDEXING. By Mary 
PETHRRBRIDSGE, Nat. Sci Tripos, Indexer of Le East India 
Company's Records, the Drapers’ Company’s Records, the Warrington 
Vorporation Records, &c. Price 5s net.—Published te the Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit 8treet, Lendon, W. 





For Continuation of Magazines see p. 132. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 
To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 
TIMES on Vol. 1.—‘* The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books 
of our time.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— 





“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


Vol. III. THE WARS OF RELIGION. 


THE FOLLOWING VULUMES ARE ALSO READY :— 
RENAISSANCE. | Vol. VII. The UNITED STATES. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 16s. net. SECOND IMPRESSION. 16s. net 


REFORMATION. | Vol. VIII. The FRENCH REVOLU- 


Vol. II. The 
SECOND IMPRESSION. lés. net. TION. 16s. net. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at 


£7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume 
on publication. 


Vol. I. The 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


A COMPANION to GREEK STUDIES. Edited by Leonard 


WHIBLKY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, and University Lecturer in Ancient History. With 
141 Ilustrations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

The Con‘ents include Chapters on Geography, Fauna, ard Flora; History; Literature, Philosopby, and Science; Art, 
Mvthology. and Religion; Public Antiquities; Private Autiquities ; Criticism and Interpretation, contributed by H. F. 
TOZER, Canon TRISTRAM, R.D HICKS, Sir R. age Dr. HENRY JACKSON, Dr GOW, Dr. F.C. PE 
GARDNER, Dr. WaLDSTEIN, F R EARP, A. SMITH, Prof. RIDGEWAY. Dr. ARCHER-HIND, L. WHIBLEY, W. 
WYSE, R. J. G. MAYOR, H. J. EDWARDS, Prof. OMAN, A. B. COOK. Miss HARRISON, Dr. WILKINS. Dr M. R. 
JaMES, F. WARRE CORNISH, Lady EVANS, Prof. ALLBULT, R. A. NEIL, P. GILES, E.S. ROMERTS, J. RENDEL 
HARKIS, Dr. VERRALL, and Dr. SANDYS. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 
FOURTH EDITION NEARLY READY. 
The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE 
DURING the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By W CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Feliow of the 
British Academy, Hon. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 


College, and Vicar of Great 8. Mary’s, Cambridge; formerly Lecturer on Economic History in 
Harvard University. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Acarly ready. 


The SPEECHES of ISAEUS. With Critical and Explanatory 


Notes. By WILLIAM WYSE, M.A, late Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
sometime Professor of Greek in the University College, London, Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


NICETA of REMESIANA: his Life and Works. By A. E. 


BURN, D.D, Trinity College, Cambridge, Kector of Handsworth and Prebendany’s of Lichfield, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


STUDIES on ANGLO-SAXON INSTITUTIONS. By H. Munro 


CHADWICK, Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 8s. net. 


A GRAMMAR of the SOMALI LANGUAGE. With Examples 


in Prose and Verse, and an Account of the Yibyr and Midgau Dialects. By J. W. C. KIKK,’ B.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge, Lieutenant, Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, and 6th (Somaliland) 
Battalion, King’s African Rifles. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d net. 


The HARVEIAN ORATION, Delivered before the Royal College 


of Physicians on June 21, 1904. By RICHAKD CATON, M.D. F.R.C.P., Emeritus Professor of 
Physiology, University of Liverpool; Consulting Physician, Royal Infirmary. TI. I-em-hotep and 
Ancient Kgyptian Medicine. II. Prevention of Valvular Disease. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 38. net. —_—_—— 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 


SAMUEL BUTLER.—HUDIBRAS: Written in the Time of the 


Late Wars. The Text Edited by A. R. WALLER. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., 


SCANDINAVIA: a Political History of Denmark, Norway, and 


SWEDEN from 1513 to 1900. By R. NISBET BAIN, Author of ‘The Daughter of Peter the 
Great,’ ‘Charles XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire,’ &c, Crown 8vo, with 5 Maps, 7s. 6d. 


NROSH, Prof KE. A. 








NOW READY. VOL. I. PART I. JANUARY, 1905. Price 5s. net. 


The JOURNAL of AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. Edited by 


R. H BIFFEN, M.A., A. D. HALL, M.A., J. H. MIDDLETON, M.A., T. B. WOOD, M.A., in 

consultation with W. BATESON, M.4.F.R.8.,J. Rk. CAMPBELL, B.Sc., W. SOMERVILLE, M.A. D.Sc. 

The JOURNAL of AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE will ‘be issued as material accumulates, aiming at Quarterly Parts of 

about 100 pages, with Plates and Figures, Four Parts to constitute a Volume, The Subscription Price, payable in advance, 
is 15s. per volume, post free. Prospectus will be sent on applscation, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS BULLETIN. Now Ready, No. 4, containing 
Notes on Books published by the Cambridge University Press. The Bulletin is pub- 
lished earlyin each University Term,and will be posted freeof charge to any address. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, C. F. CLAY, Manager. 
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SEE 


BLACKWOOD’S 


MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY For 
NELSON’S YEAR. 


A NEW POEM. By ALFRED NOYES. 
ALSO 
THE RENASCENCE 
OF SYCOPHANCY. 
THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 


By O. 
I. OF an OFFICER'S PATROL. 
II, The NAVAL SUB-LIEUTENANT’S STORY. 
III, PORT ARTHUR. 


A STUDY OF THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


By CHASSEUR. 
The LAND CAMPAIGN to the PASSAGE of the YALU. 


THE MYSTICS. 
Br the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.’ 


The Marriage Bond. 


The Crisis in the French Chamber. 
By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 


Musings Without Method. 
Mrs. John Hunter, the Surgeon’s Wife. 
Two Singers. 
The Rawhide. By Stewart Edward White. 
Richard Hartley, Prospector. 
By DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published. 


UYEBUNGS- und LESEBUCH zum STUDIUM 


der JAPANISCHEN SPRACHE. 
Von Prof. Dr. RUD. LANGE. 


Price, bound, 28s. 


Georg Reimer, 
Berlin, W., 35, Liitzowstrasse 107/8. 


YZANTINE, ROMANESQUE, and GOTHIC; 
Examples of Wrought-Iron Work; Byzantine ‘Architecture 
(Architectural Association); West Front, Soveree Minster; Uni- 
versity College Schools, Ham Met: aor a Asylums "Board 
ht- a Gates, id Lead 8) 








Offices; Wro Vorsle ey Hall yo —— 

Bolton Hall ; of 8. Irene, Gonemgenee 

Steel "structures (Student's Column), &c. md the =. TDER ‘of Fe Feb. 
or direct 


the Publisher "Or the Bu Bulider, Catherine Sx Street, ‘Loudon, w.c. 





ABSTRACTS of the WILLS in REGISTER 
SOAME, 1620, in the co ee ragpen spencer of CANTERBURY. 
This Volume of over 600 Pages, y, contains concise but 

wilt rhe the two volumes known as 

te 366 Wills, with 40,000 References to 

Will be delivered at 6 dol 23s. ( nee ~! lay f= aes 

leliver: al s., OF 23s. (car ex 

relative to the work may be addressed to the re Baivor, J. Henay Lea, 

4, ‘gory Inn, London, E.C. Subscriptions should be sent 

N.C. Nasu, Treasurer, New England Historic Genealogical Society, 

Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





SUPPLEMENT TO HAIN AND COPINGER’S REPERTORIUM BIBL. 
NOW READY.—PROF. DR. DIETRICH REICHLING. 


PPENDICES ad HAINII COPINGERI 
REPERTORIUM | men iene PART I. Very 
important miiogsee® ical Ite a full d of 860 
Incanabula, of which 365 are eatizely waknowa to Hain and Copinger. 
206 pp. 8vo, ‘price 10s. 
Jacques Rosenthal, Bookseller, 10, Karl Str., Munich, Bavaria. 








JUST PUBLISHED, January 14, 1005. Price » Two Guineas net. 
TT! EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. ARCHITEC- 


TURE of BATH. MOWBRAY A. GREEN, A.R.I.B.A. With 
195 Full-Page Plates and 52 other Engravings, Views, Details, 8, 
Sketches, +) Facsimiles. Also Articles on Mrs. Piozzi, Bath Theatre, 


and Thomas Beach. 4to, pp. xvii-263, art linen, top edges gilt. 
Bath : George Gregory, Bookseller to H_M. Queen Alexandra. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


—~ 


MR. FREDERIC VILLIERS’ BOOK ON 
THE WAR. 


PORT ARTHUR: 


Three Months with the Besiegers. 
A DIURNAL OF OCCURRENTS. 


By FREDERIC VILLIERS. 


With 35 Illustrations, 2 Facsimiles, and a Map. 
8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 


*,* This book is illustrated from the Author's 
original Sketches and Photographs, depicting his 
experiences with General Baron Nogi’s army before 
the great fortress. It deals with ali the vicissitudes 
of the indomitable besiegers, the Author having 
been an eye-witness of the fighting night and day. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bait. 
CHEAP EDITION. With Portrait. Vols. I., II., HI. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


*,* Vol. I. of this Edition mas issued as Part I. 
of the Original Edition. It has been largely 
Rearranged, carefully Revised, and in part 
Rewritten. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘A masterpiece which lays 
both nations under a deep and welcome obligation.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Sir George Trevelyan’s history is on its 
own account so well balanced, carefully authenticated, and 
interestingly written that its publication in this cheap form 
should find for it hosts of new readers among those who 
affect serious literature.” 








NEW CHEAP EDITION IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
In 14 parts, comprised in 12 vols. crown 8vo. 
Part I. PROLOGUE. With a Prefai Note on the Life 


and Work of William Morris, by Mr. J. MACKAIL, and 
a Portrait hitherto unpublished. 1s. net. 


Part II. ATALANTA’S RACK. 1s. net. 

The type of this New Edition is-reset, and the 
Parts bound in grey boards, with linen backs, similar 
in style to the various Lectures and Essays by 
William Morris, which were printed in the Golden 


Type. 





THIRD ENGLISH EDITION. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


By D. MENDELEEFF. 


Translated from the Russian (Seventh Edition) by 
GEORGE KAMENSKY, A.R.S.M., 
Of the Imperial Mint, St. Petersburg, 


And Edited by THOMAS H. POPE, B.Se. F.I.C. 


With 110 Diagrams and I)lustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s, net. 


THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY: 


A Romance of the Time of Ivan the 
Terrible. 


By FRED WHISHAW. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DUNDEE COURIER.—" Mr. Whishaw has depicted all 
the characters in this story with his usual force and vivid- 
ness. The tale moves with rapidity; not one dull page can 
be found in the book.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The plot is ingenious, and the picture 
of Ivan the Terrible carries with it the conviction of its 
essential reality...... The Czar’s changing moods are narrated 
with much spirit, while there is sufficient adventure to 
satisfy the most insatiate appetite.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——_ 
In crown 4to, cloth, fully illustrated with Portraits, 
&c., price 21s. net. 


THE GARRICK CLUB 


BY 


PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A., 


Author of ‘ The Life of Garrick,’ ‘ Lives of 
the Kembles,’ &c. 


‘* Mr. Fitzgerald’s book may be read with un- 
ending amusement and delight. It has scarcely a 
dull page. He writes in a most genial, effusive, 
and even ebullient style.”—Atheneum. 

‘Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has found a subject 
thoroughly congenial to his light, discursive style ; 
the very reverence with which he handles the 
smallest item of gossip concerning the more 
distinguished members will help to win him the 
sympathy of his readers.”—Standard. 

“ About a great many interesting persons are 
told a great many interesting stories, and the 
admirable portrait illustrations add greatly to the 
worth of the book.” —Daily News. 

**Full of good stories, well illustrated, and 
especially rich in reminiscences of Thackeray.” 

Weekly Times. 

“ A volume full of delightful chat about notable 
people, while the numerous illustrations have an 
historical value.”— Graphic. 

‘* This handsome volume is at once a storehouse 
of anecdote and an ample account of the Garrick 
Club pictures.” — Referee. 


Tastefully printed with broad margins, in large 
4to size, with over 150 Photographic Illustra- 
tions, handsomely bound, with gilt top, price 


21s. net. 
NORMAN TYMPANA and 


LINTELS, with Figures of Symbolical Sculp- 
ture, still, or till recently, existing in the 
Churches of Great Britain. With an extended 
Introduction and Description, and 150 Photo- 
type Illustrations. By CHARLES EDWARD 
KEYSER, M.A. F.S.A. 

“The volume is produced with an elaborate , 
detail which suits the subject, and establishes 
itself at once as a work of reference.” 

Reading Gazette. 

** The illustrations are all of good size, and very 
clearly de ten Pv the sculptured figures and orna- 
ments.”— Press. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully bound, price 5s. 


The LOVE LETTERS of a 
LADY of QUALITY of the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. With 2 Facsimile Portraits from 
Miniature. 

“Full of romantic interest.” 
* Newoastle Daily Chronicle. 
“A refined and artistic piece of work.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The SCHOOL of LIFE. A Study 


in the Discipline of Circumstance. By SYBIL 
M. ILES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s, 


LIFE’S PHASES. A Domestic 
Story. By MARY ADAMS COLLINGS. 
“It is drawn from real life, and would seem to 
be a faithful record, for it presents 4 picture which 
is, alas! only too often to be seen in outline in 
newspaper reports.”— Record, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS. 


PRADA eee 

















Messrs. MacLehose’s Library of Travels of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


1. HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES. 12 vols. demy 8vo. [Out of print. 
PURCHAS’S VOYAGES, entitled Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas 


His Pilgrimes, Contayning a History of the World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells, by Englishmen and others. By SAMUEL PURCHAS, B.D. 
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England under the Stuarts. . By G. M. 
Trevelyan. Part of ‘A History of Eng- 
land’ in Six Volumes, edited by C. W. C. 
Oman. (Methuen & Co.) 

(First Notice.) 

Tue delay in noticing a book which will 
undoubtedly take a high and permanent 
place in the literature of its subject, and 
which will of itself confer distinction upon 
the series which it introduces, must be 
ascribed to its proper cause. It has been 
read twice through from cover to cover— 
many passages, indeed, several times; and, 
although the conclusions arrived at on the 
first reading have suffered no considerable 
change, it was desirable to take time before 
expressing them in a very positive form. 

‘‘ Bon chien chasse de race.” Mr. Tre- 
velyan can fairly face his family traditions. 
He has given us not so much a history, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, as a sus- 
tained and luminous commentary upon 
history, high-toned and impartial; and the 
general excellence of its purely literary 
qualities is, so to speak, picked out by not 
infrequent passages of real and picturesque 
eloquence. It is necessarily a long book, 
but it is a fine example of selection and 
condensation, while a power of epigram- 
matic expression — ‘‘ The sectarians had 
read the secret of the future, but the pre- 
sent was for their rivals,’’ will serve as an 
instance—prevents the condensation from 
becoming too great a strain. When it has 
been said that here and there a sentence 
may be found which appears obscure, or a 
statement of fact, or a deduction, to which 
exception may be taken; that once or twice 
we have been surprised by a lapse into the 
language of the schoolroom—when we have 
entered a protest against one or two affecta- 
tions of style— the only reservations have 
been made to a whole-hearted decision that 
this is a book for which to be grateful, 
a worthy supplement to the work of the 





great historical students who have con- 
cerned themselves with the greatest of 
English themes. It is not, of course, a book 
for the young learner ; it demands what we 
may call an effective knowledge of the facts 
with which it deals, and a considerable 
amount of previous reflection upon those 
facts. 

The preliminary chapters, which serve as 
an introduction to the main theme, form a 
careful and comprehensive sketch of the 
varied face of English society as it existed 
without practical change from 1603 to 
1640. Of the large number of interesting 
matters with which they deal we can notice 
but one or two. Mr. Trevelyan lays deserved 
weight upon the custom which led the cadets 
of the country families to seek their fortunes 
in commerce :— 

‘* When we read of the proud spirit in which 
the shopkeepers of London claimed to be heard 
in Church and State, and faced the royal 
soldiers in street riot and on battlefield, it must 
be remembered that there was a leaven among 
them of the sons of gentlemen brought up in 
the country side. The English town-folk were 
in blood and temper a blend of the two classes. 
Accordingly the squires regarded neighbouring 
cities, where they watched their sons rising to 
wealth and fame, with none of that jealousy 
which in other lands divided a nobility, proud 
in arms, froma rival plutocracy of pure burgher 
blood. If such a feud had existed in England, 
the Civil War, however begun, would have 
resolved itself into a strife between town and 
country, from which the Prince would have 
emerged, as from the revolt of the Spanish 
communeros and the Knights’ War in Germany, 
an umpire with powers supreme.” 


No less suggestive are his words upon 
the meaning and value of an unpaid 
magistracy, which, while its authority was 
derived from the Crown, represented local 
government and the rule of the squire :— 


‘¢This mutual dependence of the central and 
provincial administrations is the key to the 
history of the Stuart epoch. It ensured both 
the ill-success of the republican propaganda and 
the failure of the Stuart kings to establish a 
despotism without possessing a bureaucracy. 
ees The policy of the Crown depended for its 
execution on the active consent of magistrates, 
who, again, depended for their social position 
on the goodwill of the neighbouring squires, 
and were on such friendly terms with the middle 
class in town and country that magisterial 
resistance to the Crown might at moments 
become one with the resistance of the whole 
nation, and it was these moments that decided 
the fate of England.” 


These considerations are focussed, and 
their importance emphasized, when it is 
remembered that while at the beginning of 
the reign of James I. the House of Commons 
contained only 92 members for counties and 
about 400 for the towns, more than 350 of 
these 400 were not townsfolk, but country 
gentry :— 

‘* Except the men of London, Bristol, and 
Plymouth,...... the shopkeepers considered that 
the privileges of Parliament were treated with 
more respect, and their own interests with 
more attention, when the market towns of 
Buckinghamshire sent up such neighbours as 
the Verneys and the Hampdens, and the cities 
of Yorkshire spoke through a Wentworth or a 
Beaumont, a Cholmeley or a Fairfax.” 

An admirable passage upon the character 
of these squires is closed with these words :— 

“Hundreds of forgotten men, who during 
the Parliaments of forty years succeeded each 





other on the benches beside Coke, Eliot, Went- 
worth, Hyde, and Pym, brought to the help of 
England a type of character that never reap- 
peared in our history—directness of intention 
and simplicity of mind, the inheritance of 
modest generations of active and hearty rural 
life ; now at last informed by Elizabethan cul- 
ture ; and now at last spiritualized by a Puritan 
religion.” 

To many events Mr. Trevelyan, even 
when he adds no new facts, gives a new 
tone. We are fairly familiar with the story 
of the Gunpowder Plot; we can claim at 
least to have studied all that is readily 
available on the subject; and yet, after 
reading his account, we feel that it is lifted 
to a higher plane. In words which illus- 
trate his sympathy and detachment of mind 
he writes :— 

‘Courage cold as steel, self-sacrifice un- 
tainted by jealousy or ambition, readiness when 
all was lost to endure all, raise the Gunpowder 
Plot into a story of which the ungarnished 
facts might well be read by those of every faith, 
not with shame or anger, but with enlarged 
admiration and pity for the things which man 
can do.” 

Mr. Trevelyan thus explains the meaning, 
to the unlettered man, of the dispute between 
Arminianism and Predestinarianism, the 
real issues in daily life which that dispute 
connoted :— 

‘*The problem which in every age baffles or 
divides the acutest metaphysicians supplied the 
catchwords of the two parties in Church and 
State. Prentices hooted down the street after 
the Arminian rogues; courtiers damned the 
Predestinate crew. Our ancestors might under- 
stand even less of what they were disputing 
than did the mobs who massacred one another 
for the doctrine of the Homoousion in the cities 
of the Eastern Empire ; yet much that every 
Englishman could appreciate was for the time 
involved in the fate of the rival dogmas. The 
victory of Free Will would establish a coercive 
and despotic Government, a sacramental and 
priestly religion ; while Predestination implied 
privilege of Parliament, liberty of person, Pro- 
testant ascendancy, and the agreeable doctrine 
of exclusive salvation.” 

The characterization here of the pro- 
tagonists in the great constitutional 
struggle which immediately preceded the 
Civil War, though not invariably satis- 
factory, generally compels interest and 
reflection. Upon Charles I., indeed, and 
his mental attitude, we do not find that any 
new light has been thrown; to call him 
“‘ stupid ” is unconvincing, even if it be not 
a misuse of language. But with Laud Mr. 
Trevelyan is particularly happy: with his 
objects, his limitations, his success, and his 
failure. He is generous in his recognition 
of Laud’s virtues; and such phrases as 
‘‘his modest, unselfish, and conscientious 
life”; ‘‘the fearless and energetic man” 
who scorned to conciliate enemies in his 
determination that ‘‘ the village churches of 
England should have a seemly service”’; 
‘‘the only honest man’”—with the excep- 
tion of Strafford—* at the head of affairs’’; 
‘‘too old and brave to fly ”—will tend, even 
among Laud’s warmest admirers, to the 
acceptance of much of the censure which 
Mr. Trevelyan metes out with an equally 
unsparing hand. In a few well-chosen 
sentences we have the key to all :— 

‘In the narrow hotbed of college per- 
sonalities he learned to hate a set of men who 
were not improbably odious —the Puritan 
divines then dominant in Oxford......When at 
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last he became Primate, in 1633, he still con- 
ceived that all Puritans were like the clerical 
pedants over whom his first victory had been 
won. England was to him another Oxford, a 
place whence Puritanism, at first blustering 
and assertive, could soon be driven out by 
methodical application of college discipline.” 


With Mr. Trevelyan’s treatment of Laud’s 
greater colleague, with the light and the 
shade which he casts around ‘“ the immortal 
name of Strafford,” we are far less content. 
He speaks, indeed, of many high and noble 
qualities, of “princely intellect and royal 
valour’’—a perfunctory phrase which does not 
commend itself. He comprehends that Straf- 
ford championed the traditions of Elizabeth 
in an age which could not accept them ; 
that Cromwell himself was a “‘ Puritan 
Strafford.”’ And we do not complain that 
otherwise Mr. Trevelyan seems to be in 
thraldom to earlier judgments, and that 
he consequently fails to realize either the 
loneliness or the heroism of thet most noble 
man. But we do complain that in his last 
mention of him he leaves him with a sneer. 
We = to Mr. Trevelyan to purge his 
next edition of the unworthy suggestion 
which occurs in his final words upon the 
death of Montrose :— 

“At the foot of the gallows he uttered no 

complaint, for, unlike the ambitious Strafford, 
who kad cried out against Princes at the last, 
he cared nothing for himself, but only for his 
king.” 
‘‘ Ambitious ’’ may serve, though we may 
well cry, with Mark Antony, ‘‘ Was this 
ambition?’’ But—Strafford selfish! Was 
it care for himself, or shocked amazement at 
the dishonour of the recreant for whom he 
vainly died, which wrung from those proud, 
patient lips the bitter cry, ‘‘ Put not your trust 
in Princes”? It is a small matter that, 
apart from sentiment, this passage is his- 
torically bad, since there is no evidence 
that Montrose ever knew that he was the 
victim of a betrayal by Charles II. as 
dastardly as that by which the memory of 
Charles I. is ineffaceably stained. 

We pass by Mr. Trevelyan’s narrative of 
the Civil War. It is carefully done, but 
the tale is well known. The fine passage 
with which the chapter closes bears with it 
a disputable proposition. The triumph of 
the Parliament may perhaps have been a 
better thing for England than the “ armed 
victory” of the king. But can Mr. 
Trevelyan be sure that this armed victory, 
with the lessons of the past to steady it, 
with no Strafford, no Laud, and pro- 
bably no Star Chamber or High Com- 
mission Court, would have led to worse 
things than those which followed the armed 
victory of Cromwell? Conjecture is doubt- 
less unprofitable; but, had things been 
otherwise, England might at least have 
escaped the deadly burden of puritanic 
repression which even yet is scarcely lifted 
from her, and which led immediately to the 
national disgrace of the reign of Charles II.; 
it might have escaped the horrors of 
Drogheda and Wexford and the “ settle- 
ment,” the brutalities of -Rothes and 
Sharpe and Lauderdale, the immeasurable 
wickedness of Oates and Jeffreys. 

Mr. Trevelyan comes to his own again in 
the next chapter. It opens well with a 


description of the rival claims of Necessity 
and Free Will in Commonwealth politics, 





“the constant war between Need and Prin- 
ciple,” which not only occupied the mind 
of Cromwell, but also “raged in every 
town and village of the island that he held 
coerced.” Mr. Trevelyan lays true emphasis 
upon the cardinal failure of the second-rate 
politicians who followed Pym and Hampden 
to see that if the sovereignty of the two 
Houses was to become a settled principle, 
they must render life tolerable to their 
defeated foes. How the army became non- 
Presbyterian, how the republican rule made 
its own fall certain, and the meaning of 
John Lilburne, are 20 less well and freshly 
put. 

Mr. Trevelyan is, perhaps consciously, 
sparing in his use of antithesis; but in one 
passage at least—a masterly summing-up 
of the case between the Protector and his 
first Parliament—he uses this device for its 
legitimate purpose of condensation in a way 
which gives him a claim to stand abreast 
with his great relative who made antithesis 
his own :— 

‘*He was willing that they should alter it 
[the Instrument of Government] in ‘ circum- 
stantials,’ but they saw need for alteration in 
‘fundamentals.’ They sat to defend the rights 
of the nation against the army, and in pursuit 
of this end they were naturally drawn on to 
claim for themselves the sovereign powers of 
the Long Parliament. Rejecting two ‘ funda- 
mentals,’ they threatened to revive religious 
persecution, and to take the control of the 
armed force out of the hands of Council and 
Protector. Oliver was determined to save 
England from religious intolerance and from 
the omnipotence of an irresponsible assembly. 
The members were determined to save her from 
despotism and military rule. He would not 
suffer England again to tread the weary round 
of Long Parliament tyranny; they would not 
suffer her to be ruled by the sole will of a 
Puritan Strafford. He knew that war and 
anarchy would raise their heads if, while factions 
were still so divided, he resigned to an assembly 
the power of the sword. They knew that as long 
as he retained it, constitutional government 
was a farce. Both were right. There was no 
escape from the situation which the Long Par- 
liament had created when it refused to reconcile 
parties after the first civil war.” 

No less suggestive of Macaulay, in a dif- 
ferent way, is the description—with its grim 
foot-note—of the subjugation of Ireland 
under Ludlow and Fleetwood after Crom- 
well’s return from his own butcher’s work : 


‘*When the Tories took refuge in the oozy 
isles of the bogland, and defied pursuit, the 
English hunters sent the unsubstantial hounds 
of famine down the watery ways to throttle 
them in their last lair. All Ireland was devas- 
tated of food: its last defenders lay down to 
die unseen among their hills, and wailing rose 
faint in many a secret place with only the birds 
of the air to hear it. Others came out to die in 
battle in yelling hordes, The Puritans them- 
selves drooped with starvation and disease as 
they plied the pike, wearily now and in grim 
silence. They rose victorious over the horrors 
of that war by the discipline and the self- 
restraint which they brought from the English 
field ; but they left their human kindness in 
their own country. Like all the English who 
touched that fatal shore, they were degraded 
towards the level of the bands that had wasted 
Germany for the woeful Thirty Years. When 
Ireland at last lay dead under their feet, one- 
third of her inhabitants had perished by the 
sword, pestilence, or famine. Then followed 
the settlement.” 


With the chapters upon the later Stuarts 
we hope to deal in a future notice. 





French Profiles. By Edmund Gosse. (Heine- 
mann.) 

By no means the least interesting of Mr. 
Gosse’s ‘French Profiles’ is that chapter 
which, as the writer says, “is not in any 
sense a profile.’ This is the chapter on 
‘The Influence of France upon English 
Poetry,’ delivered as a lecture before the 
Société des Conférences in Paris. It fitly con- 
cludes a book in which so much is said on 
the mutual influences of both literatures, 
and in which so scrupulous an attempt has 
been made to deal justly with French 
matters, though without giving up an 
English standpoint. ‘‘ Here in Zngland,” 
says Mr. Gosse, 

‘“‘we are called upon—if only English people 
would comprehend the fact—to contemplate 
and not to criticize the intellectual and moral 
idiosyncrasies of our neighbours. If we could 
but learn the lesson that a curious attention, an 
inquisitive observation into foreign modes of 
thought becomes us very well, but that we are 
not asked for our opinion, it would vastly 
facilitate our relations.” 


That is, of course, very true, and it might 
be wished that other students of French 
literature besides Mr. Gosse had so precise 
a sense of what ‘‘ they are asked for.” But 
as any virtue may topple over, by excess, 
into its corresponding vice, soit seems to us 
there are times when Mr. Gosse avoids 
coming to any conclusion when a conclusion 
of some sort is what we are most in need of. 
When, for instance, in writing about Daudet, 
he says :— 

“This is no place to touch on what will 
eventually occupy the historian of literature, 
Alphonse Daudet’s place in the ranks of the 
naturalists,” 


we can only ask, Why not? Just that is 
what we want to know; and who better than 
Mr. Gosse could tell us? When, again, 
Mr. Gosse tells us that from 1877 to 1881 
Daudet ‘‘ was the leading novelist of the 
world,” we are at a loss to understand 
whether by ‘“‘ leading ’”’ he means more than 
“leading in popularity”; and though, 
further on, we find him admitting that 
Daudet cannot seriously be compared with 
Balzac, with Tourguénief, with Flaubert, 
even with Maupassant, he is seen through- 
out the whole essay treating him with as 
much respect as if he were a great novelist, 
and with a partiality greater than if he 
were. On the other hand, though an 
amusing personal experience of Verlaine is 
related, and the problem of Mallarmé is 
fronted with friendly resolution, there is no 
apparent perception that Verlaine was, in 
the strict sense of the word, a great poet, 
and that Mallarmé has had a deep, and is 
likely to have a deepening, influence on the 
art of French poetry. But we are told 
a great deal about M. Paul Bourget, M. 
René Bazin, and above all Pierre Loti. 

Before certain talents, not perhaps of the 
first rank, but in whom an indefinable charm 
seems to escape analysis, Mr. Gosse capitu- 
lates from the outset; he cannot reason 
about them, he can only reason about the 
reasons why they charm him. One of these 
talents is Stevenson, another is Pierre Loti. 
He is on his knees before both these charm- 
ing, feminine writers; he can but say of 
each, as he says in this book of Loti, ‘‘ he is 
irresistible.” He finds that 
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“the critical spirit is powerless against a pen 
so delicately sensitive, so capable of playing 
with masterly effect on all the finer stops of 
our emotions.” 

Loti is a Pied Piper, and Mr. Gosse is 
‘always among the bewitched.” Loti is a 
“magician”; ‘it is a vice, this Lotism”’ ; 
“magic,” ‘ enchantment,” ‘‘ fascination,” 
and then “fascination,” and “ enchant- 
nent,” and ‘‘ magic,” turn and return on 
every page. And Mr. Gosse’s own words take 
colour and movement from those coloured and 
moving pages, as he dwells on the delight 
which book after book has given him. 
Occasionally he pauses to make a comparison, 
as here :— 

‘* There are pages of ‘Le Désert’ with which 

there is nothing in European literature of their 
limited class to compare, except certain of the 
atmospheric pictures in Fromentin’s two books 
and in ‘Modern Painters.’” 
But for this sentence, one would have 
imagined that Mr. Gosse had never read 
Fromentin, or that, having read him, he 
did not appreciate him; but he has read 
Fromentin, he appreciates him, and he seesno 
essential difference between the serene and 
austere art of that great painter in words 
and what is painted, scented, and bewigged 
in the sentimental traveller who notes his 
sensations au jour le jour like a journalist. 
Or, rather, a suspicion seems once to dawn 
upon him, as he reads a single book, ‘La 
Galilée,’ and recognizes “a tourist like our- 
selves,” making copy for a daily paper. The 
suspicion lasts through the whole review of 
that particular book, and in the course of 
that review ‘‘we find ourselves glancing 
back at our old favourites with horrid new 
suspicions.” But the mood passes, and 
leaves not a cloud. The ‘incomparable 
magic” is on the next page, and the 
“irresistible enchantment.’”’ It is as if a 
dreamer refused to be wakened, and shook 
off daylight that he might plunge back into 
a delightful dream. We see the personal 
confession of an enthusiastic and capricious 
reader ; the “‘ case,’”’ as psychology, becomes 
more and more interesting; but where is 
criticism ? 

In a notable passage Mr. Gosse says, very 
justly :— 

** Tt is extraordinary, but very fortunate, that 
the firm expression of an opinion on the part of 
a few expert persons whose views are founded 
on principle and reason still exercises a very 
great authority on the better class of readers. 
When it ceases to do so the reign of chaos will 
have set in.” 

Has Mr. Gosse quite realized the extent 
to which he is looked upon in England as 
precisely one of those ‘‘expert persons,’’ 
and the ‘‘very great authority ” which his 
name carries with the ‘better class of 
readers’? Has he not at least forgotten it 
for a moment when he tells us not of some 
great, or at least fine, French novel, but 
of ‘‘a well-constructed book, full of noble 
thoughts” (a certain piece of fiction called 
‘De tout son Amo’), of a “sale of twenty 
large editions,” which, it seems, “ proves 
that it has appealed with success to a wide 
public in France”? What are twenty 
editions to the critic, or “appealing with 
success to a wide public’? ‘It is at least 
pleasant,” we read, 

“to have one man writing, in excellent French, 
refined, cheerful, and sentimental novels of the 
most ultra-modest kind ”; 





and no doubt it is pleasant, but is it of any 
conceivable importance to the “ few expert 
persons whose views are founded on prin- 
ciple and reason,” and of whom Mr. Gosse 
is one? 

It is because we take Mr. Gosse seriously, 

it is because we look upon him as one 
of the best-equipped interpreters between 
England and France, that we are at the 
pains to point out what seems to us a 
caprice and lightness in some of his esti- 
mates in this book. He is to be seen 
almost, if not quite, at his best in such a 
study as that of Ferdinand Fabre, a sym- 
pathetic study of a gentle and genuine 
talent, but little known in England. Fabre 
had a personal talent and a private nook of 
his own ; he painted priests—only peasants 
and priests, and, as Mr. Gosse aptly says, 
‘the is to French fiction what Zurbaran is to 
Spanish painting.” To do justice and no 
more than justice to Fabre is difficult ; for, 
as Mr. Gosse says, 
“the novels of Ferdinand Fabre have one 
signal merit: they are entirely unlike those of 
any other writer ; but they have one equally 
signal defect—they are terribly like one 
another.” 


Mr. Gosse’s article sets the man and his 
work before us with a quiet art like his own. 
And there is scarcely less sympathetic 
divination in the study of ‘The Irony of M. 
Anatole France,’ especially in the section 
concerned with ‘ Histoire Comique.’ There 
is an apology for the commission of irony in 
England, which is delicately true, and all 
that is said about M. France is just and 
suggestive. The study of Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, though it could hardly be expected to 
be very sympathetic, is good, sometimes 
witty, as here :— 


‘*Barbey d’Aurevilly is adevil who may or 
may not believe, but who always makes a point 
of trembling.” 


It is the only account of Barbey which we 
remember to have read in English, and may 
send some readers, who will be thankful for 
a new sensation, to a curious artist in the 
seasoning of sensations. Equally novel for 
English readers will be the articles on Henri 
de Régnier, Albert Samain, Emile Ver- 
haeren, and Paul Fort. In all of these Mr. 
Gosse is equally just and liberal; indeed, 
most conspicuously so in writing of the last, 
who is certainly the most difficult to esti- 
mate fairly. In writing, with sympathetic 
insight, of Albert Samain, Mr. Gosse, how- 
ever, overlooks the main influence upon 
the verse of that graceful and charming 
writer, the influence of the early Verlaine, 
while assigning an undue weight to the 
influence of Baudelaire, which scarcely 
affected Samain except at second hand. To 
appreciate equally, as Mr. Gosse does, work 
so delicate as that of Albert Samain, so pure 
and austere as that of Henri de Régnier, 
and, at the same time, work so gnarled 
and sinewy as that of Emile Verhaeren, 
is a rare thing, and shows a remarkable 
catholicity of taste, an unfettered delight in 
literature for its own sake, which remains, 
after all, Mr. Gosse’s main merit and chief 
distinction as a critic. 

Some of the best writing in the book is 
contained in the note on Verhaeren, and we 
may quote a passage in which, as some- 
times happens with Mr. Gosse, an acute 





criticism is contained in a significant and 
striking picture :— 

‘* A hundred years ago we possessed in English 
literature a writer very curiously parallel to M. 
Verhaeren, who probably never heard of him. 
I do not know whether any one has pointed out 
the similarity between Crabbe and the Belgian 
poet of our day. It is, however, very striking 
when we once come to think of it; and it 
embraces subject-matter, attitude to life and 
art, and even such closer matters as diction and 
versification. The situation of Crabbe, in rela- 
tion to the old school of the eighteenth century 
on the one hand, and to the romantic school on 
the other, is closely repeated by that of M. 
Verhaeren to his elders and his juniors. _ If 
Byron were now alive, he might call M. Ver- 
haeren a Victor Hugo in worsted stockings. 
There is the same sardonic delineation of a 
bleak and sandy sea-coast country, Suffolk or 
Zeeland as the case may be, the same deter- 
mination to find poetic material in the perfectly 
truthful study of a raw peasantry, of narrow 
provincial towns, of rough and cheerless sea- 
faring existences. In each of these poets— 
and scarcely in any other European writers of 
verse — we find the same saline flavour, the 
same odour of iodine, the same tenacious attach- 
ment to the strength and violence and formid- 
able simplicity of nature.” 

There is one writer to whom Mr. Gosse 
returns again and again, with an attitude 
never wholly defined ; nor is it easy to come 
to a final conclusion with regard to a writer 
so strangely disconcerting as Mallarmé. 
But Mr. Gosse is almost the only English 
writer who has taken the trouble to write 
about Mallarmé at all, and thus we may the 
more regret that a certain impatience with 
what seems to him some form of mystifica- 
tion should have led him on occasion to find 
fault with a very plain error of his own 
making. ‘‘Some of his alterations of his 
own text,” says Mr. Gosse, 

‘* betray the fact that he treated words as 
musical notation, that he was far more inti- 
mately affected by their euphonic inter-relation 
than by their meaning in logical sequence. In 
my own copy of ‘Les Fenétres,’ he has altered 
in MS. the line 

Que dore la main chaste de I’Infini 


to 
Que dore le matin chaste de 1’Infini. 


Whether the Infinite had a Hand or a Morning 
was purely a question of euphony.” 

Now, if Mr. Gosse had looked twice at the 
line which Mallarmé corrected in his copy, 
he would have seen, before Mallarmé cor- 
rected it, that there was some misprint, 
because the words as they stand do not 
make an alexandrine at all, and tho rest of 
the poem is written in alexandrines. Is it 
fair to Mallarmé to argue, from a palpable 
misprint, that he was indifferent whether he 
said that the window-panes were gilt by a 
hand or (much as Browning has said in his 
‘washed by the morning water-gold’’) that 
they were gilded by the morning ? 

But we are coming now to Mr. Gosse at 
his very best, and, as if well aware of it, 
he has put first in his book the three long 
essays which certainly contain what is 
finest in it: the essays on Alfred de Vigny, 
on ‘A Nun’s Love-Letters,’ and on Mlle. 
Aissé. It is difficult to say which of the 
latter two is the more absorbing. Each is 
a study in a woman’s temperament, as seen 
through her own letters; and if Mr. Gosse 
had only added Mlle. de Lespinasse to his 
two heroines, he would have given us an 
almost complete study in this form of 
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psychology. Mr. Gosse is never more at 
home than in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century ; he seems to “find ” himself in the 
company of the age of sensibility, and not 
less in that of the age of discreet reason. 
He tells the story of the fair Circassian 
Aissé as if it were a novel, and he a 
novelist her contemporary ; he elucidates, 
and did indeed in 1888 introduce to modern 
English readers, the marvellous ‘ Portuguese 
Letters,’ about which he has written more 
feelingly and more instructively than any 
one else. And this sensibility, this love of 
the reasonable, which he has developed, no 
doubt, in frequenting the literature of those 
two centuries, come to his aid, with singular 
efficacy, when he sets himself to deal with a 
modern writer like Alfred de Vigny, the 
most ‘‘ majestic” poet of the century, the 
most original, one in whom the romantic 
qualities are anticipated with a difference. 
No modern poet could be said to invite Mr. 
Gosse’s attention more aptly than Vigny. 
This distinguished, reticent soldier, this 
lover of England, this poet with his strange 
‘tenacity of vision,” who in ‘Chatterton’ 
wrote a ‘“‘drama of pure thought,” and in 
his best poems elegies of pure idea; this 
mixture of sensibility, delicacy, fragility, 
rarity, austerity; this remote artist of the 
‘‘ ivory tower,” who snatched the finest 
part of his genius warm from life ; this self- 
sufficing man of letters, who was so human, 
presents a problem which no one before 
Mr. Gosse had adequately investigated. 
Nothing in the book is more skilful than 
this study, nothing more satisfying. 








Emmanuel College. By E. 8. Shuckburgh. 
‘“‘ College Histories.” (Robinson & Co.) 


Dr. Suvucksurcn has produced an excellent 
history of his college, and has been fortu- 
nate in being able to present it to the world 
at a time of exceptional, but by no means 
undeserved, prosperity. Thanks to its staff 
of teachers, good government, and, we may 
add, considerable financial advantages, 
Emmanuel is taking a high place among 
the colleges of the University of Cambridge. 
The historian of the college can consequently 
trace its ups and downs with complacency, 
since its star at the present moment is in the 
ascendant. The story of the foundation of 
Emmanuel College is unlike that of any 
other. Whilst other colleges are styled 
‘‘religious,” Emmanuel is emphatically a 
“Protestant”? foundation. Sir Walter 
Mildmay built and endowed it for the main- 
tenance of those who were to be above all 
things ‘‘ Preachers of the Word.” ‘ Let 
Fellows and scholars,” he says, 
‘‘who obtrude themselves into the college with 
any other design than to devote themselves to 
sacred theology, and eventually to labour in 
preaching the Word, know that they are frus- 
trating my hope and occupying the place of 
Fellow or scholar contrary to my ordinance,” 

Mildmay disclaimed the charge that he 
had “ erected a Puritan foundation.” ‘ Far 
from me,” he told Queen Elizabeth, 
**to countenance anything contwary to your 
established laws; but I have set an acorn 
which when it becomes an oak, God alone 
knows what will be the fruit thereof.” 

The first Master was Laurence Chaderton, a 
man of wide learning and attainments. He 
was most celebrated as a preacher, and it is 








said of him that on one occasion, after dis- 
coursing for two hours, he expressed a fear 
that he had tired his audience, upon which 
the whole congregation cried out: ‘ For 
God’s sake, sir, goon! we beg you, goon!”’ 
Chaderton was a fervent Puritan, and the 
surplice was not used at Emmanuel in his 
time, nor for many years after his death; 
but he enjoyed the friendship of Archbishop 
Bancroft, who, though he had no love for 
Puritans, always remembered that Chader- 
ton had, at the risk of his own right hand, 
saved his life in a disturbance between town 
and gown. James I., when he visited Cam- 
bridge in 1615, was shown that the chapel 
at Emmanuel was far out of the eastward 
position, and upon Chaderton’s remarking 
that the same was true of the royal chapel 
at Whitehall, the king answered :— 


**God will not turn His face from the prayer 
of any holy and pious man, to whatever region 
of heaven he directs his eyes. So, doctor, I 
beg you pray for me.” 


One of Chaderton’s pupils was the famous 
scholar, satirist, and divine, Bishop Hall; 
another, strange to say, James Waddes- 
worth, went to Spain, and became ‘an 
officer of the inquisition, and English tutor 
to the Infanta.”’ 

In 1622 a curious but unfortunately 
obscure intrigue of the Fellows caused 
Chaderton to resign his Mastership. He 
was Offered the see of Chester, but declined 
it, perhaps owing to his age, for he was 
already about eighty-seven. He lived till 
November, 1640. Chaderton’s successor, 
Preston, was a Court favourite, and pre- 
ferred to live in London. The statutes as 
to the residence of the Master were very 
strict. He had to be in Cambridge “ nisi 
violenta detentione impeditus fuerit.” 
Casuistry had not, however, been neglected 
in the College, for all the Fellows, ‘‘ with 
one consent and assent” (we quote the 
order book of the College), 


‘make this interpretation, that they were to 
be understood as well of a moral as a natural 
violence, and that the service of the Kinge 
or Prince...... was to be esteemed as_ moral 
violence.” 


It was during Preston’s tenure of office that 
Harvard entered Emmanuel. Strange to 
say, the College has no record of the founder 
of the first American University ‘‘ except 
his name in a book of receipts and his auto- 
graph in a small volume of divinity in the 
College library.” 

Emmanuel continued to flourish during 
the first half of the seventeenth century, 
producing, among other eminent men, San- 
croft, the Nonjuring archbishop, and Sir 
William Temple. Dr. Shuckburgh sug- 
gests that Swift sent Gulliver to Emmanuel 
because his patron had been educated there. 
Gulliver was hardly a contemporary of 
another fictitious character who received his 
education at the same College—Thomas 
Tusher, of Thackeray’s ‘Esmond.’ Few 
more pleasant episodes in University life 
are recorded than the kindly way in which 
Dillingham, the Puritan Master dis- 
possessed at the Restoration, wrote to his 
successor Sancroft at the time of the 
latter’s appointment. Afterthe Restoration 
Emmanuel passed through a period of 
obscurity; but it never altogether lacked 
men of distinction. No college could fail 





to be proud, for example, of having num- 
bered William Law among its Fellows. 
Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century the importance of the college tutor, 
so striking a feature in Cambridge life, 
began to make itself felt; and Dr. Shuck- 
burgh gives a somewhat detailed account 
of the tutorship of Henry Hubbard, who 
also filled the post of Registrary to the 
University. Between 1736 and _ 1767, 
whilst Hubbard was tutor, Emmanuel, 
despite his businesslike habits, did not 
flourish greatly; but posterity has good 
reason to thank him for much valuable 
information. The dividends of a Fellow of 
Emmanuel varied from year to year as they 
do now in most colleges; but in Hubbard’s 
time the average was about 38/. A little 
later (1764) we read that, by raising the 
price of the beer sold in college, a Fellow’s 
income was raised by 10/. In the inventory 
of the furniture of his college rooms by 
Mr. Hubbard we find the following entry : 
‘* Picture of Mr. Canning by Gainsborough, 
valued at 5/. 5s., the frame 1/. 11s. 6d.” 
He left a considerable sum to the college. 
From 1775-97 Emmanuel was under the 
genial rule of Richard Farmer, author of 
the ‘Essay on the Learning of Shakespear,’ 
which shows extraordinary knowledge of 
old English literature. Farmer was just 
the sort of man a modern university ought 
to produce and cherish to raise its social tone. 
Indolent, unbusinesslike, a lover of “old 
port, old clothes, and old books,” he refused 
Church promotion, made the college parlour 
a social centre, patronized the drama, and 
was an enthusiast for good literature. 
Before he became Master, Farmer served in 
the curacy of Swavesey, where he endeared 
himself to the farmers, preached plain, 
practical sermons, and read the evening 
service, after repeating his invariable 
formula, ‘‘I am going tv read prayers, but 
I shall be back by the time you have made 
the punch.” Gunning gives a most sym- 


pathetic account of Farmer, who in personal , 


character seems to have stood far above his 
contemporaries at Cambridge. 

The remainder of the volume is mainly 
devoted to the successful revival of the fame 
of Emmanuel College. Its prosperity 
justifies the wise policy of selecting the 
best possible man for a tutorial post 
without regard to his college. The wealth 
of the society has enabled it to increase 
the number of its fellowships, and to 
endow studentships in research. Three pro- 
perties have improved the position of the 
College. In 1585 the founder gave it a 
house in Bishopsgate Street, in 1588 one 
Walter Dunch some houses in Threadneedle 
Street, and in 1629 it acquired by purchase 
a farm of 61 acres at Clapham. 

There are several useful appendixes, and 
Dr. Shuckburgh is to be congratulated on 
having done good service to his College by 
his interesting review of its fortunes. 








Japan: the Place and People. By G. Waldo 
Browne. With an Introduction by the 
Hon. K. Takahira. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Hana: a Daughter of Japan. . By Gensai 
Murai. (Tokyo, published by the Hochi 
Shimbun. ) 

In Mr. Browne’s profusely illustrated and 

handsome volume we find an interesting 
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description of the land and people of Japan, 
not inaccurate, though uncritical, and agree- 
ably varied by stories drawn from history and 
tradition. The author does not say what his 
means of information were, nor what was 
the extent of his personal acquaintance with 
the country—indeed, the whole volume 
may, for aught we know, be a compilation 
made in some comfortable study in New 
York or Boston. The preface, by no less 
a person than the Japanese Minister to the 
United States, gives the tone to the whole 
work—it is a dithyramb upon his own 
country, justified in not a few respects, but, 
unfortunately, based upon the unhistorical 
absurdities, which repeated exposure by this 
time ought to have exploded, of a dynastic 
succession enduring through 2,560 years, 
and of a vigilance in the government of 
their subjects which the puppet emperors, 
almost from the beginnings of authentic 
history, have never been in a position to 
exercise. 

The usual places are sufficiently described 
and extremely well illustrated, while most 
of the ordinary types of Japanese life that 
meet the eye of the foreigner are adequately 
portrayed; but we cannot say that the book, 
except in the illustrations, rises above the 
average level of the class to which it 
belongs. The figures and manners of Old 
Japan, so far as they survive, are again 
brought upon the stuge, but what makes 
the force of New Japan we are not told. 
The whole of that esoteric movement within 
the educated classes, which has in the 
last decade or two brought Japan into the 
comity of nations, is unnoticed. It could 
scarcely be otherwise, for the author does 
not show any knowledge of the language, 
without which the thought of the country 
cannot be approached. 


Mr. Browne’s account of Buddhism is 
incorrect in several particulars. The Jodo 
sect was not founded by Honen. It was of 


Indian origin. Nichiren did not adopt 
monotheism ; his sect (the only one founded 
in Japan) is not Ho-Hokke, but Hokke ; 
its characteristic doctrine is that mere 
matter may become a Buddha. On the 
whole, it is the most superstitious of the 
Buddhist sects in Japan. 

The story of Tanabata night (seventh of 
the seventh month) is entirely Chinese, andis 
not a Japanese story at all—it is the story 
of the Herdman and the Webster stars, of 
which a full account will be found in 
Mayer’s manual. Sir Edwin Arnold’s trans- 
lation of the so-called Japanese National 
Hymn, characterized by Mr. Browne as 
‘‘ excellent,” misses the whole point of the 
original, which likens the duration of the 
empire to the time necessary for a pebble 
to grow to a boulder and be covered with 
green moss. The original is a hash of 
Manny6 verses, without a trace of origin- 
ality, and the Mannyd verses themselves 
reproduce a Chinese conceit of unknown 
antiquity. 

The identification of Yoshitsune, the 
brother of Yoritomo, with Genghis Khan has 
no foundation whatever beyond thesimilarity 
of the Chinese characters with which the 
names are written. Lastly, the practice of 
seppuku (harakir’) is not of ancient date, pro- 
bably not earlier than the end of the sixteenth 
century; it did not originate in a passion of 
loyalty, but in a desire to escape capture 





by the enemy; but, curiously enough, it 
became almost fashionable under the 
Shogunate. Even Arai Hakuseki, the 
greatest of Tokugawa statesmen, contem- 
plated harakiri merely because a certain 
detail of policy seemed likely to prove 
unsuccessful. It is unsatisfactory to learn 
that such is ‘‘the painful weakness of phy- 
sique peculiar to the Japanese ’’ that 40 per 
cent. of students ‘‘drop out on account of 
death before they graduate, and not over 
one in twenty takes his degree at the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo.” 

There are some misprints; the worst error 
ofthis kind is the name “ Visu,”’ a totally 
impossible Japanese name in connexion 
with a pretty myth familiar in most Japanese 
households. The illustrations are of vary- 
ing value, but constitute, as has been 
hinted, a principal attraction of the volume. 
A large proportion have the merit of being 
unhackneyed. Of the coloured pictures, the 
best is the one called ‘Three Little Maids,’ 
whose faces and expressions, as well as 
colouring, are very characteristic of Dai 
Nippon. 

‘Hana’ is a Japanese novel, written in 
Japanese, translated into English by a 
Japanese, printed, illustrated, bound, and 
published in Japan, and now seeking the 
favour of an English-speaking public. The 
personages of the story are five: an old 
doctor of the ancient shokui type —a 
‘‘ dietetic doctor,” he is correctly enough 
styled—his daughter Hana Hanako-san, 
Miss Flower (7.e., Cherry Flower), the 
heroine of the piece; her brother, a captain 
in the Imperial navy ; a dyspeptic American, 
Conner, hailing from the city of pork; and 
a Russian spy, Danski, naval officer and 
captive, who is the villain. The story turns 
upon the rivalry for the lady’s hand. But 
its special interest is not in the narrative, 
but in its moral. ‘‘ This book,’’ which the 
author has written as a study of the future, 
‘because he deems it a duty to do some- 
thing for his country,” he “sends as the 
herald of many others to be published in 
England”; and the concluding sentence of 
the preface from which the above citations 
are made is :— 

‘* Because one fruit that has been snatched 
from a tree may taste sour, do not disdain the 
whole of the tree—time will ripen the rest of 
the fruit.” 

Well, the story as such is no great suc- 
cess, the want of characterization is fatal to 
it (from a Western point of view) ; the heroes 
are too heroic, and the villains are too 
villainous. Hana, however, as a type of 
the obedient, submissive, dainty, but inane 
Japanese female, is well presented, and 
the parental and intermediary court- 
ship system of the country is prettily 
defended, while the criticisms passed by 
foreigners upon various Japanese quali- 
ties, especially on the impassivity of the 
sons of Dai Nippon, are amusingly (in intent 
most earnestly) rebutted. The total result 
is the flawless Nibonjin of both sexes as 
typified in the shokw: doctor, Hana, and 
the naval captain. Lastly, throughout the 
author exemplifies the complacency of his 
countrymen, who with scarcely an effort take 
over, in the course of a generation, the 
whole of that Western civilization—at 
all events its industrialisms, militarisms, 
navalisms, and administrationalisms, if we 





may for a moment borrow these expressions 
from Japano-English sources—on which the 
West has prided itself as a peculiar appanage 
of the white man not to be understanded 
by him of yellow skin. But by far the 
most interesting part of the volume is the 
preface of fifty-four pages, in which the 
life and works of the author, Gensai Murai, 
are told by his translator Unkichi Kawai. 
Gensai must be a man of remarkable 
industry. During the last fifteen years he 
has written ‘38 large works......in 59 massive 
volumes of 4,200 chapters, with more than 
20 minor stories......and numerous essays 
and notes.” He has also ‘‘ commanded the 
staff of editors in one of the metropolitan 
newspapers,” and in ten years has raised 
the circulation from 3,500 to 180.000. At 
the same time he has been Director of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, and as its chief 
has supervised a steam pump manufactory. 
His watchword is akugo, a Chinese com- 
pound which may be translated “ Ready, 
aye ready.” He is descended from a 
Samurai (esquire) family—all good Japanese 
are so descended now; in the seventies they 
loved to describe themselves as heimin 
(common fellows), butGermanism has altered 
all that—the members of which for many 
generations have been admirable ‘“‘ gunners,” 
his ancestor, five generations ago, having 
made, in the ‘august presence of 
his lord,’’ the ‘ highest possible,” one 
hundred “ bull’s-eyes,” and so gained the 
name ‘‘Ariyemon,” which is translated 
“sure aimer’’ by some occult process, which 
is the preface - writer’s own secret. He 
was born in 1863, and so he has ample 
time to write another 4,200 chapters. This 
he is likely to do, for he has been fired by 
the example of Bakin—whose chief novel 
(aud a very good one it is) ‘ Satomi Hak- 
kenden,’ ‘ TheStory ofthe Eight Dogs(heroes) 
of Satomi,’ occupies some eighty volumes— 
and has already completed a novel in eleven 
volumes, containing 1,200 chapters. Among 
his later works is ‘Gunshi Tokuhon,’ ‘ Pocket 
Monitor for Soldiers and Sailors,’ for the 
use of the rank and file engaged in the 
present war. This work is frequently 
quoted from in the volume before us. It is 
full of the most beautiful sentiments, and 
inculcates the most chivalrous and humane 
treatment of Russian prisoners, although 
they are denizens of a country which ‘‘is 
wicked « capite ad calcem.” Russia, it 
appears, is governed by despotic principles 
of ancient barbarian ages; everywhere she 
brings commerce to ruin, and banishes 
liberty and right, and “‘ with her ever glut- 
tonous ambition tries to gobble up China 
and Korea, and Japan if she can.” 

The book is a sign of the times, an irregu- 
lar and somewhat bombastic exhibition of 
power, but of power nevertheless, and throws 
a good deal of light upon the feeling aroused 
in Japan among the educated classes by 
the enforced Liaotung surrender of a 
decade ago, upon the national sentiment (and 
its peculiar modes of expression) excited by 
the present struggle, and upon the curious 
mixture of the new West and the old- 
world East which characterizes contem- 
poraneous Japanese society. An odd instance 
of this came under our observation a short 
time since in the form of a sort of caricature 
on the cover of a number of a current 
popular history of the war. It was divided 
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by a horizontal line into an upper and lower 

rtion; in the upper Capt. Hirose (whose 

eroic exploit will be remembered) was 
represented stepping over lotus leaves, under 
the guidance of a Buddhist priest, to Para- 
dise; in the lower Admiral Makaroff was 
depicted in a ‘cold hell,” being approached 
by a number of demons armed with clubs, 
with which they mockingly present arms 
before inflicting upon him his merited 
punishment. We must add that the typo- 
graphy is excellent, apart from some mis- 
prints; the English good on the whole; the 
illustrations—a sort of compromise between 
old and new—less successful, though not 
without talent and power; and the binding 
(@ la japonaise) and general get-up un- 
exceptionable. But the translator is not a 
wagakusha ; his translation of the stanza on 
p. 121 appears to be incorrect. 








Memories. By Constance F. Gordon Cum- 

ming. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
THERE is no more popular kind of book 
than that which contains memoirs and 
reminiscences, and this volume should enjoy 
a notable success. It is packed from end 
to end with memories of a full and interest- 
ing life; the personality it discloses is one 
of exceptional vitality, and the style in 
which it is written, if not actually dis- 
tinguished, indicates the hand of the 
practised author. 

Miss Gordon Cumming has written 
eight or nine books of travel dealing with 
countries as widely separate as China and 
Cornwall, Fiji and California. Her family 
has included great hunters, soldiers, and 
travellers, and famous beauties. Miss 
Gordon Cumming’s grandmother, Lady 
Charlotte, was a daughter of the fifth 
Duke of Argyll, who, in 1759, married the 
lovely young widow of the sixth Duke of 
Hamilton, one of the three beautiful Miss 
Gunnings, whose combined loveliness set 
London and Dublin crazy. It was of these 
fair sisters that Horace Walpole declared 
that ‘those goddesses make more noise 
than any of their predecessors since the 
days of Helen of Troy.” They could not 
walk in the parks on account of the crowds 
that surrounded them in sheer admiration. 
It is recorded that when they travelled, 
crowds lined the roads to gaze at them, and 
hundreds of people stayed up all night 
round the inns where they halted, on the 
chance of getting a peep at them in the 
morning. The Gordon Cummings appear 
always to have lived intensely :— 

‘‘The excellent machines entrusted to our 

care have generally been worked at high pres- 
sure, and consequently have worn out before 
their time. Certainly, our race as a whole has 
not proved long-lived, and sometimes I marvel 
how so great a mark has been made in so brief 
@ period.” 
The brief period refers, of course, to the 
lives of individual members of the family, 
not to the life of the family itself, for the 
Gordon Cummings have their ancestors. 

“‘The Clan is spoken of by various old 
writers as the most potent that ever existed in 
Scotland ; and a quaint old book, as published 
in Amsterdam in 1654 by Jean Blaeu, quotes 
a somewhat older Latin work by Sir Robert 
Gordon of Stralloch concerning ‘ Altyr qui 
appartenoit ace de la maison de Cumines qui 








estoit, il y a plus de trois cens ans, la plus riche 
et la plus puissante de l’Ecosse.’ How it came 
to pass that this powerful family should, so 
quickly after the accession of Robert Bruce, 
have been reduced to the comparatively small 
proportions of later years is one of the unsolved 
mysteries of Scottish history.” 

Family pride attains somewhat porten- 
tous —— in the author, as this 
extract shows :— 

“My mother was the very embodiment of 
health and beauty, bodily and mental...... My 
father, Sir William Gordon Cumming, Chief of 
Clan Comyn, or Cumming, was as splendid a 
Highlander as ever trod the heather, only 
excelled in beauty and stature by his own second 
son, Roualeyn, who was certainly the grandest 
and most beautiful human being I have ever 
beheld......S0 I started in life with fifty first 
cousins, about twice as many second and third 
cousins, and collaterals without number, for the 
family tree had roots and branches ramifying 
in every direction ; and as each group centred 
round some more or less notable home, it fol- 
lowed that England and Scotland were dotted 
over with points of family interest, in those 
good old days when it was held that ‘ blood was 
thicker than water,’ and kinship, however much 
diluted, was fully recognized...... In looking 
back and considering lives and characters, I 
often think how little weight we give to the 
inestimable advantages which have enfolded 
some of us from our birth to our grave. Ay, and 
long, long before our birth, in the unspeakable 
blessing of healthy, well-conditioned ancestors, 
who have transmitted to their descendants 
well-balanced minds in healthy bodies, natu- 
rally cheerful dispositions, and many another 
pleasant inheritance ; all natural gifts which we 
accept as our birthrights, quite as a matter of 
course, yet the lack of which are to so many 
lifelong drawbacks, for which all the world’s 
wealth cannot compensate.” 

Not exactly original or striking is this 
moralizing, but it has the solidity which 
appeals to the general public. This portly 
volume is not all occupied with stories of 
childhood and family history. It deals with 
the author’s travels in every part of the 
world — which supply abundantly reflec- 
tions and experiences. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Nellie Maturin’s Victory. By Adeline Ser- 
geant. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Lixe most of the late Miss Sergeant’s novels, 
this is a pleasant story, easy to read and 
healthy in tone, but not remarkable as 
regards either characterization or construc- 
tion. The heroine, a clergyman’s daughter, 
is thrown by her father’s death upon the 
protection of his relations, the proprietors, 
as she with dismay discovers, of a village 
‘“‘ general shop,” and in this uncongenial 
atmosphere she passes through strange 
and, to the reader, amusing experiences. 
By one of those chances peculiar to novels 
she is introduced to some connexions of her 
mother, an heiress, disinherited upon her 
marriage by a cruel father, and in their 
house discovers the inevitable hidden will 
under which she herself inherits the family 
property. This reparation she at first, 
in a spirit of exaggerated self-abnegation, 
refuses, but in the end consents to a com- 
promise. Her two lovers strike us as rather 
poor specimens of that class, especially the 
gentleman who, after proving his affection 





by playing the = detective upon her 
actions, ultimately secures her favour. 


Olive Kinsella. 

Long.) 
Tuts is not, perhaps, the best of the author’s 
numerous novels. Yet it is not without 
attempts at liveliness, though these may be 
swamped by matter almost too familiar 
in fiction. For there are two, if not three, 
sets of husbands and wives given up 
to misunderstandings. In the end two 
couples arrive at comprehension and a 
modus operandi. The girl who lends her 
name to the story is of the misunderstand- 
ing and misunderstood sisterhood. The 
more we read of her the more she bores us, 
though the author has done what she could 
to vitalize her. Fashionable in fiction just 
now is a kind of ‘‘ young family” consisting 
of boys and girls left by orphanhood to 
their own devices and desires. They always 
talk slang. They are boisterous and what 
is called ‘‘ breezy,’’ and their hearts (if not 
their heads and clothing) are in the right 
place. They have to be well done to strike 
the right note. Here they fail to do this. 
The plot, such as it is, turns on a very 
clumsy piece of machinery. 


By Curtis Yorke. (John 





Godfrey Marten, Undergraduate. 

Turley. (Heinemann.) 
Ir ‘Godfrey Marten, Undergraduate,’ is less 
interesting than ‘Godfrey Marten, School- 
boy,’ the fault, we suspect, is not so much 
the author’s as his subject’s. Somehow or 
other, in spite of the incomparably wider 
sphere of activities enjoyed by the under- 
graduate, his career seems more essentially 
devoid of incident and less susceptible of 
expression in fiction than the schoolboy’s. 
The relative failure of the little-read sequel 
to ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’ illustrates 
this truth. Godfrey Marten plays, indeed, 
for the university fifteen, is ‘‘ hauled” by 
proctors and college authorities, goes to 
wine-parties, and gets a second in his 
Schools; but all this hardly furnishes suffi- 
cient material for a narrative, however well-, 
written, of between three and four hundred 
pages. We must confess, too, to having 
found the hero and his friends a little 
irritating at times. In a story of this kind 
accuracy of detail is indispensable. It is 
pleasant, therefore, to note that the local 
colour is beyond reproach. 


By Charles 





The Night of Reckoning. By Frank Barrett. 
(John Long.) 

Tus is a night of reckoning with a ven- 
geance, wherein a would-be murderer meets 
a violent fate, and her girl victim at length 
finds safety in the arms of a devoted and 
chivalrous sailor, not in the heyday of 
youth, though of passion. The villains area 
clergyman and a clergyman’s wife, and they 
do not convince one. There are also detec- 
tives and others. We cannot say that the 
framework of all this is particularly well 
knit together, or even imagined. 





Heart of my Heart. By Ellis Meredith. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Ir is rather a puzzle to the conscientious 

reviewer to hit upon an adequate means of 

treating this book in a small space. It is 

well written, and full of the gentlest senti- 

ment. Yet a plain description of it would 





be likely to prevent many intelligent people 
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from reading it. Nevertheless, we are 
bound to declare in some fashion the theme. 
It is neither more nor less than a sort of 
diary of the daily feelings, thoughts, plans, 
and experiences of a wife awaiting the 
arrival of her first-born child. The words 
have a ring, or a look, most unpromising, 
almost forbidding, to the reader of taste, 
perhaps. Yet nine women out of ten who 
open this book will thoroughly enjoy the 
reading of it, and few men will find cause 
to regret any time they may devote to the 
same task. Such a theme might very easily 
be made maudlin, or even objectionable. 
Here it is not treated in maudlin style, but 
with tenderness and delicacy. The treat- 
ment is frank and free, but never in the 
least offensive. As a piece of work, almost 
inevitably, compact of sentiment, it is 
remarkably pleasing. At the same time 
we hope that it will not set a fashion, for 
imitations and variants upon it would be 
likely to prove sorry stuff. 





The Provincials. 

(John Long.) 
Tue author has a good story to tell here, a 
domestic comedy of considerable merit, 
steady interest (of a light sort), and con- 
sistent high spirits. A rich country squire, 
whose wife and family share his belief that 
hunting the hounds is the most important 
thing in life; a parson who was, more or 
less, extinguished early in life by the lady 
who married him out of pique; and a host 
of high-spirited young Philistines of both 
sexes, whose aim in life is to have “a good 
time’’— these are the dramatis persone. 
Hunting naturally plays a prominent part 
in such a story, and this subject the 
author handles with notable spirit, dis- 
playing by the way a casita faculty 
of observation and no small powers of 
description. Such topics have unfailing 
interest for English readers, and the author 
should win popularity for her story. It 
makes no serious demand upon thought, 
but rises above banality, and contains 
some genuine delineation of character. 
Altogether, it is a pleasant and enter- 
taining tale. 


By Lady Helen Forbes. 








ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Manuel d’Assyriologie. Par Charles Fossey. 
TomelI. (Paris, Leroux.)—This is, in effect, the 
introduction to M. Fossey’s monumental work, 
the general scope of which has already been 
indicated in The Athenceum (see ‘Archeological 
Notes’ in No. 4017). It gives, in the first 
place, a fairly complete history of exploration 
in Mesopotamia, beginning with Benjamin of 
Tudela and ending with De Morgan. This 
does not call for much remark, as most of it is 
familiar to all Assyriologists, and we fancy 
that M. Fossey has not himself had practical 
acquaintance with the work of exploration. 
His statement may be noted, however, that, 
up to 1842, all archeologists looked to Persia 
alone for Assyrian or Babylonian monuments, 
and that, as the East India Company main- 
tained a great number of agents in that 
country, the lion’s share of both the work and 
its results naturally fell to England. He is a 
little querulous as to this, and considers that 
Layard did no more than make a beginning at 
Kuyunjik, while Rassam’s work in Western 
Asia, according to him, “‘resembled pillage 
rather than scientific excavation.’’ As he 
admits that De Sarzec’s work at Telloh was 
neither pushed with the energy nor pub- 





lished with the speed that he would like, and 
that both he and the American expedition to 
Nippur had nearly half their tablets stolen 
from them by the Arabs, we think he makes 
too slender allowance for the difficulties of 
excavation in an unsettled country. Itremains 
to be seen whether the methods of the 
Germans, who have taken advantage of the 
indifference of English governments in such 
matters to “‘grab’’ nearly all the known 
Mesopotamian sites of excavation for them- 
selves, will lead to any happier result. 

There follows upon thisa lucid and accurate 
summary of the history of the decipherment 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, which will have 
the less interest for English readers from the 
fact that Mr. Leonard King, in his popular 
works on the subject, has already dealt with 
it with admirable conciseness and point, while 
Mr. A. S. Booth has gone over the ground at 
greater length and with even superfluous 
minuteness. We then come to the origin of 
the cuneiform script, in which M. Fossey 
reiterates the theory—now generally received 
—first maintained by the veteran Assyrio- 
logist M. Jules Oppert, that the cuneiform 
signs were originally pictorial. He also 
exposes some failures in Prof. Delitzsch’s 
attempted identification of the primitive 
signs, and brings out with more clearness than 
we have seen elsewhere the meaning and 
effect of ‘‘ gunification,’’ or, in other words, 
the addition of the sign generally read gunu 
as an intensitive. Here, too, he explains, 
with every appearance of probability, the 
reason why so many of the primitive signs 
came to be turned quarter-circle, so as to be 
drawn in later times as if lying on their sides. 
The whole of this part of the book is extremely 
well worked out, and will repay careful study. 
The remaining pages are occupied with 
the discussion and refutation of the Pan- 
Semitic theory of Halévy, who, as is well 
known, contends that the agglutinative lan- 
guage of a large part of the earlier cuneiform 
texts is not Sumerian or that spoken by the 
Mongoloid nation whom the Semites found in 
Mesopotamia at their first coming thither, 
but a form of cryptography invented by the 
Semitic priesthood. So few Assyriologists 
of repute have embraced this heresy that 
its exposure may seem to have been hardly 
needed. Yet in view of the large scope of 
the work it was necessary that it should 
be given, and M. Fossey’s detailed refuta- 
tion leaves nothing to be desired. It will 
doubtless be a surprise to younger scholars 
to know that Prof. Delitzsch at one time 
adhered to the Pan-Semitic theory, though he 
has since abjured it. A chapter on the Baby- 
lonian origin of the Persian cuneiform con- 
eludes the volume, which is fully equipped 
with an excellent bibliography and index, 
a large-scale map of Mesopotamia by M. 
Lesquier, and plans of the excavations at 
Hilleh, Kuyunjik, and Telloh. Generally it 
may be said that no pains have been spared 
to make this volume complete, and if M. 
Fossey succeeds in keeping up the remaining 
eight volumes to the level of excellence 
reached in this, he will have rendered 
yeoman’s service to science, beside raising 
for himself a monument that will put even 
German laboriousness to shame. 

Records of the Reign of Tukulti-Ninib I. By 
Leonard W. King. (Luzac.)—This handy little 
volume, which we understand is the first of a 
series of studies in Eastern history by the 
same author, is entirely devoted to a memorial 
tablet of the king whose name it bears, and 
who reigned over Assyria during the first 
half of the thirteenth century before our 
era. The tablet was found under the wall 
of the city of Kar-Tukulti-Ninib, situated 
“near the Tigris between Kuyunjik and 
Kaleh Shergat,’’ and has just been acquired 
by Mr. King for the British Museum, in which 
he is an assistant. It appears that it formed 





part of the foundation deposit made by 
Tukulti-Ninib I. at the inauguration of his 
new capital, and Mr. King draws a distinction 
between these foundation deposits in the 
ease of Assyrian kings, who seem to him 
to have been merely anxious to hand down 
their titles and exploits to posterity, and 
those familiar to us in Egypt, where they 
seem to have had a magical meaning. We 
are not sure that this was not the case in 
Assyria also, as it is difficult to believe that 
so soon after the achieving of the independence 
of Assyria—she seems to have been subject to 
Babylonia up to about 1500 B.c.—her kings 
ean have contemplated the ruin of her cities, 
in which case alone would the foundation 
deposit be likely to see the light. However 
that may be, there can be little doubt that 
the new tablet is a most valuable historical 
document, and fills a gap between that of 
Adad-Nirari I. (1825 3B.c.) and the great 
historical inscription of Tiglath-Pilezer I. 
(1100 B.c.). Tukulti-Ninib (“‘ My help is in 
Ninib’’) tells us that in his first year of 
power he conquered the mountain lands of 
the Kuti and other tribes who seem to have 
lived to the east of Assyria, and that he 
carried fire and sword through the country 
of (among others) the Kummukhi—of which 
name it has been thought we find a trace in 
that of the ancient kingdom of Commagene— 
and pushed across the Euphrates into the lands 
of Nairi, where he subjected to tribute forty 
kings of whatis now Armenia. Buthis greatest 
exploit was his conquest of Babylonia under 
the Kassite or Third-Dynasty king Bibeashu, 
whom he took captive and brought into 
Assyria with him. This conquest was before 
recorded only in the Babylonian Chronicle, 
and the name of the conquered king was un- 
known, Prof. Hommel among others having 
placed Tukulti-Ninib’s reign about seventy 
years before that of his victim. He then 
describes how he built his city with temples 
to Ashur and other gods, a canal, and other 
conveniences, and concludes with the cus- 
tomary curse upon ‘‘ any future prince ’’ who 
may destroy the city or remove the tablet. 

Mr. King has here given the actual 
inscription, together with the necessary 
transcription and translation, and some ‘Sup- 
plementary Texts,’ from which we learn 
that Tukulti-Ninib’s rule over Babylonia 
lasted for seven years, at the end of which 
his son rebelled against him, and caused him 
to be “slain with a sword’’ in a house of the 
great city he had founded. We also learn 
that he carried away from Babylon the statue 
of ‘‘the great god Marduk,’”’ or Merodach, 
and that it was restored by Tukulti-Ashur, 
who some think was the son of Tukulti-Ninib 
and his regent in Babylon. Mr. King explains 
certain discrepancies in the different Baby- 
lonian chronicles, and gives a new reading of 
some lines on a seal of the Assyrian king, 
whence it appears that the seal was ori- 
ginally the property of Bibeashu’s father, 
and was altered by Tukulti-Ninib more than 
three thousand years before it found its way 
to the British Museum. Mr. King is to be 
congratulated not only upon this excellent 
piece of work, but also upon having materially 
enriched our national collection. 

The Code of Hammurabi, By Robert Francis 
Harper. (Chicago, University Press.)—This, 
the latest translation of this much-discussed 
code, contains, besides a glossary and index, 
a full copy, in ninety-eight plates, of the text 
itself; which is no slight boon when it is 
considered that the only other copy published 
is in the magnificent, but expensive and 
cumbrous, memoirs of De Morgan's ‘ Déléga- 
tions en Perse.’ In his very brief introduction 
Dr. Harper describes Hammurabi as identified 
by most Assyriologists with the Amraphel of 
Genesis. We should have thought the tide 
of learned opinion was, in fact, setting the 
other way, some very convincing reasons 
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having been adduced by Mr. Boscawen for 
supposing Amraphel to have been Sin-muballit, 
Hammurabi’s father. We hear, too, that this 
volume is to be followed by another, setting 
forth the connexion between the code and 
the Mosaic legislation. But even as it is, the 
present volume may be safely recommended to 
the student as the best and most complete 
edition of the code of Hammurabi that has yet 
appeared. 

Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, 
and Letters. By C.H. W. Johns. (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark.)—Everything from the pen of 
the Professur of Assyriclogy at King’s College, 
London, is worth reading, and although some 
may think we are beginning to have enough of 
Hammurabi’s code, this volume is still wel- 
come. Mr. Johns makes a new and valuable 
point when he explains that the famous 
code was in itself a compilation, and that 
Hammurabi was merely putting into authori- 
tative shape a body of laws which must have 
existed long before his time. He does not say 
so in so many words, but as his proof of this 
rests upon phrases in contracts and in legal 
books written in Sumerian, it seems difficult 
to resist the conclusion that these laws were 
the property of the most ancient inhabitants 
of Babylonia of whom we have any know- 
ledge. He thinks, too, that he can detect in 
these earlier laws the traces of a time when 
law was not imposed by any central authority, 
but was a matter of convention, in some cases 
between members of the same family, and in 
others between the citizens of the same 
town, the head of the family and the magis- 
trate of the city being respectively charged 
with the execution of them. If this be so, we 
are touching upon a very early state of society 
indeed, and wemay add to the invention of writ- 
ing, which we undoubtedly oweto the Mongoloid 
race, the institution which more than all others 
has drawn man from tke primitive or nomad 
state and made him into a civilized being. 
In what he has to say about the organization 
of Babylonian culture Mr. Johns is also 
instructive, and there seems abundant reason 
for his division of the community into the 
three great classes of nobles, freemen, and 
slaves, although it may be doubted whether 
the merchants really formed a class apart, or 
were in earlier times so often foreigners as he 
seems to fancy. Although the texts are not 
very clear on the point, the fact that kings 
and royal personages engaged in trading and 
banking, and that such businesses when once 
founded were often handed on from father to 
son for many generations, shows that they 
were from the first looked upon as honour- 
able, and were by no means confined to 
foreigners. Much more singular must have 
been the status of the votary, who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johns, might marry, but must 
remain a virgin and provide her husband 
with a handmaiden if she wished for a 
family. Probably some means were devised 
by which these obligations were evaded. 

Want of space compels us to pass over 
the very interesting chapters ‘ Marriage,’ 
‘Divorce,’ ‘ Education,’ ‘ Slavery,’ ‘ Land 
Tenure,’ and the like, although we may note 
in passing that a post in a temple was the 
subject of sale and pledge as freely as the 
charge of a Paris stockbroker, and we come 
to that part of the book which deals with 
Babylonian and Assyrian letters. Here, 
again, Mr. Johns has been anticipated, so far 
as the letters of Hammurabi are concerned, 
by the more stately publication of Mr. Leonard 
King, which leaves, indeed, nothing to be 
said on the subject. Enough, however, 
remain, particularly of the yet untranslated 
collection published by Dr. Harper, to make 
a fairly representative volume. Thus there 
is a letter of one Akkullinu to King 
Esarhaddon complaining of certain temple 
appointments made by Sennacherib, in which 
the writer indulges in very un-Orientally 





frank observations on his dead master’s choice 
of servants and his contempt for ‘‘ the rights 
of Assur.’’ Possibly it was some religious 
or priestly intrigue which brought about the 
great conqueror’s assassination. There is 
also a prescription for bleeding at the nose, 
coupled with the promise that the doctor 
sending it will call in the morning, very much 
in the modern style; and another to ‘‘ the 
scribe of the palace,’’ from his ‘‘handmaid 
Sarai,’’ concerning some slaves of his that 
appear to have been sold by ‘‘ administrative 
order.’’ Others are of higher import, being 
correspondence between the king and various 
governors an< officials in the provinces on 
affairs of State. Among these are letters 
between Assurbanipal and Kudur, governor 
of Erech, in which the latter reports the 
rebellion of the men of Pekod, who ‘‘ have occu- 
pied the cities, killed the men, and ravished the 
women,’’ and some friendly letters of the king 
as to the promotion of certain favourites 
and the holidays then being celebrated in 
Nineveh. Kudur also informs the king that 
a doctor who has been sent to him by the royal 
care has ‘‘ restored him to life.’’ But all are 
interesting. 

The book, which is well and clearly printed, 
seems to be the first to appear of a series 
called ‘‘The Library of Ancient Inscrip- 
tions,’’ of which the preceding five are by 
American authors, and apparently not yet 
ready. It contains all necessary notes and 
references, but is without the cuneiform texts, 
which perhaps would acd little to the in- 
formation of the general reader. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that this 
makes it impossible in some cases to check 
the conclusions of the author. Other volumes 
are to be contributed by (among others) Dr. 
Reisner, Prof. Jastrow, M. Maspero, and 
Prof. Delitzsch. 








BOOKS ON DANTE. 


Tne Rev. H. F. Tozer, whose volume of 
notes to the Commedia we reviewed some 
three years ago, has now completed his work 
and added to the gratitude due to him from 
Dante students, by producing in a handy 
volume, published at the Clarendon Press, a 
prose version of the entire poem. Other ren- 
derings in both prose and verse, of course, 
exist in plenty ; but we know of no other in 
quite so convenient and portable a form. The 
translation, so far as we have tested it, seems 
as faithful as might be expected from Mr. 
Tozer’s thorough knowledge of his author. It 
is also eminently ‘‘ safe,’’ adhering to accepted 
interpretations even in cases where on lite- 
rary or linguistic grounds there would 
seem to be inducements to revise them. The 
style perhaps lacks the distinction of Prof. 
Norton’s version. At times it becomes a little 
pedestrian. Terms like ‘‘ preoccupied’’ or 
** depleted,’’ phrases such as ‘‘all expedients 
were inadequate,’’ ‘‘I was impelled by 
righteous indignation to censure the audacity 
of Eve,’’ sound out of place in the Earthly 
Paradise. ‘‘ Over thyself I invest thee with 
supreme control’’ is all very well as an 
explanation, if any were needed, of ‘‘ te 
sopra te corono e mitrio,’’ but it is hardly a 
rendering of the words. The notes are brief, 
mostly taken from the commentary above 
referred to. We do not indeed find in the 
earlier work the somewhat misleading state- 
ment that the Brenta rises in the Carinthian 
Alps, which will puzzle students who know 
their geography. On the other hand, the 
rather doubtful assumption that the reference 
to Hungary at the end of ‘ Par.’ xix. implies 
a compliment to Andrew III. (oddly called 
Andrea) reappears. Considering that Andrew's 
reign was near its end, we think the contrary 
far more likely ; nor is it probable that Dante 
would have been disposed to hint good of the 





man who had kept his admired Carlo Martello 
out of his king¢om. 


The first edition of Rossetti’s Early Italian 
Poets (afterwards called ‘Dante and his 
Circle’) has recently passed out of copyright, 
and Messrs. Newnes & Co. have lost no 
time in bringing out a reprint of it in a 
dainty little volume with mystic end-papers 
and two title-pages, one engraved and the 
other printed. The addition of the latter we 
cannot regard as a happy thought, for it has 
given the printer the chance of working his 
will on the name Ciullo (d’Alecamo), which 
duly appears as ‘‘Cuillo.” For the rest, 
the book seems to be a mere reprint, with 
no attempt at editing, a deficiency which 
we regret, considering how much has been 
done since Rossetti’s day for the better know- 
ledge of these early Italian singers. Even 
the absurd dates which Rossetti, following 
Trucchi, who knew no better, gave for some 
of the earliest, are retained. Nor, of course, 
has it been possible to take advantage of the 
rearrangement adopted by the translator in 
the edition of 1874. It must be said, how- 
ever, in justice to whoever saw the book 
through the press, that the few errata at the 
end of the first edition have been incor- 
porated. 

From the De La More Press we receive 
a neat little volume, The Harly Lives of 
Dante, translated by Philip H. Wicksteed. 
The lives in question are those by Boccaccio 
and Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo, with, as an 
appendix, the well-known chapter by John 
Villani (book ix. chap. 136 of his ‘ Chronicles’), 
an extract from Philip Villani’s life of the poet, 
and the so-called ‘ Letter of Frate Llario’ of 
very doubtful authenticity. Of them all John 
Villani’s chapter is probably the most really 
valuable, though Boccaccio has preserved for 
us the great fact of the identity of Beatrice, 
with regard to which no one on whose judg- 
ment any reliance can be placed has any 
doubt. But on the whole the good Certaldese 
lets his rhetoric get the best of him, and 
posterity is the loser. The chance of writing 
a trustworthy life of Dante, once lost, could 
never be recalled. Bruni was a scholar and a 
trained historian, but the generation which had 
elapsed between Boceaccio’s dayand his had left 
him with only third-hand evidence. Itis curious , 
that he did not, so far as appears, investigate 
more thoroughly the Florentine archives, to 
which we know he had access, and from which, 
in modern times, some valuable information 
about Dante has been gleaned. Some of 
his remarks on poets and poetry are, on the 
other hand, extremely acute, though his 
humanist’s contempt for medizeval scholarship 
shows itself in some depreciation of Dante’s 
Latin writing. On the whole, one wishes that 
he had had Boccaccio’s opportunities, or 
Boceaccio his historical sense. Mr. Wick- 
steed's translation is well executed, and will 
form a useful companion to Dr. Moore’s 
‘ Dante and his Harly Biographers.’ 


Dr. E. C. Lowe, Canon of Ely, is the last 
person who has fallen a victim to that inevit- 
able desire of translating which the close 
study of Dante is found to engender. His 
rendering of the Commedia into blank verse 
(Parker), however, justifies itself better than 
apy similar attempt which has come our way 
for a very long time. Dr. Lowe has followed 
in the steps rather of Longfellow than of 
Cary, translating, so far as possible, line 
for line. The process is, indeed, not diffi- 
cult, as any one who has tried to 
translate Dante into prose is well aware. 
But a good choice of words which shall at the 
same time faithfully render the original and 
please the ear of the reader is less easy; 
and here Dr. Lowe seems to us to have been 
eminently successful. It is true that in many 
places the rendering stands as much in need 
of a note as the original ; but the translation 
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of Dante of which that cannot be said is 
yet to come. Cary comes the nearest; but 
the liberty of rearrangement, as well as of 
occasional expansion, which he allowed him- 
self, made his task less difficult in this respect. 
Dr. Lowe’s versification is usually easy. Once 
or twice he has been guilty of a ‘‘ hyper- 
metric’’ line, and there are a few rather 
violent enjambements, with a preposition in 
one line and its noun in the next, Proper 
names are not always very happily managed, 
a point of some importance in rendering 
Dante. ‘‘ Fiesole,’’ we would say once more, 
is not four syllables; and we regret that 
Dr. Lowe has libelled Sir Galahad by making 
him the equivalent of ‘‘ Galeotto.’’ Still, on 
the whole, this is a sound, scholarly, and 
readable version. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Books and Things: a Collection of Stray 
Remarks, by G. S. Street (Duckworth & Co.), 
is divided into two sections, ‘Mainly of 
Books’ and ‘ Mainly of other Things.’ In 
both he is master of a refined and accom- 
plished style, entirely free from foppery or 
over-emphasis ; only occasionally, perhaps, 
too deliberately literary in phrase to match 
with its general character. But remembering 
that he was a young lion of the old National 
Observer, we are glad to find that he has 
emerged singularly immune from the too- 
stylish mannerisms which flecked the bril- 
liancy of its staff. In substance his 
essays are an exhibition of temperate, 
balanced, observant common sense. There 
are other qualities, of course: scholarly 
reading and information, a nice and delicate 
literary taste, a sense of values all-round. 
But the quality which outstands in our im- 
pression of these papers is their admirable 
and corrective commonsense. Whatever point 
he takes up, it becomes evident by its shrewd 
and clear-headed correction of extremes on 
every hand, its seizure of the just and cool 
medium. And it is towards correction, 
towards the fine adjustment of the literary 
balance, that he tends. 

Sometimes, as in ‘The Poor Public,’ the 
point made is so trifling that, apart from the 
dexterous and cultivated pleasantry of the 
handling (for readers of ‘The Autobiography 
of a Boy’ know of old that Mr. Street has a 
humour of his own), it seems scarce worth 
the expenditure of common sense. As for 
the public at large, the literary and other 
publics, he does little more than convey a 
doubt of their existence. And of the theatrical 
public, which alone he recognizes as an appa- 
rent entity, he says only (in effect) that it 
is not so black as it is painted. Which 
is common sense, but a small point of 
common sense. Oftener, however, he has some- 
thing to say, and something suggestive, as in 
‘The Provincial Mind,’ for instance. There 
he suggests rational limitatien of the phrase, 
as signifying a point of view contracted by 
limitations of the class to which a man 
belongs, and points out several varieties of 
provincial mind—the provincialism of class, 
properly so called, as in Thackeray and (to a 
less extent) Dickens ; academic provincialism 
(which he finds strikingly in Matthew 
Arnold) ; provincialism of the coterie, and so 
forth. Whether in his criticism of authors 
or in the more miscellaneous papers on general 
topics, this dispassionate common sense appears 
as the quality which gives them their leading 
value. 

Yet it must be said that Mr. Street in 
these papers shows as an intellectual dilettante. 
Though he has always something to say of his 
Own, and from his own point of view, the 
points made and suggested are, after all, 
slight. Originality is there, but it is a 
slight originality. It does not cut deep, and 





it does not aim at cutting deep. He is, after 
all, skimming the surface of life and letters, 
with excellent sanity, with a personal eye, so 
far as it goes, but content not to gofar. It 
is ‘* Vive la bagatelle!’’ But the bagatelles 
are refined, fastidious, things worth saying 
in their degree, only there would be no 
striking loss to letters if they remained 
unsaid. 


Sir F. Treves has done himself injustice 
in his book The Other Side of the Lantern 
(Cassell & Co.). At his best he is as good as 
possible ; his Agra is the finest Agra that we 
have found in any book of travel. But his 
best is mingled with his worst, and he is so 
humble a writer that he opens with Gibraltar 
and Marseilles and Port Said, and ends with 
the still more hackneyed Yosemite. Yet Sir 
F. Treves shows in this volume that he has 
poetry of soul and a noble imagination. We 
differ from him about the Inland Sea, which 
he cannot have seen under the best conditions; 
and like Scotland and Norway, to which, 
strangely, he compares it, rather than to New 
Zealand, the Inland Sea depends upon con- 
ditions. He likes the tropics; and the Andes 
of the West Coast remain for him to describe. 
No one could do it better. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. By A. H. Japp. 
(Werner Laurie.)—Its author further describes 
this little book as ‘A Record, an Estimate, 
and a Memorial,’ a title which is certainly 
somewhat portentous. Dr. Japp is the gentle- 
man who visited Stevenson at Braemar in the 
early eighties, and of whom the romancer 
wrote from Samoa, a dozen years later :— 

“And now, who should come dropping in ex 
machina, but Dr. Japp, like the disguised prince 
who is to bring down the curtain upon peace and 
happiness in the last act; for he carried in his 
pocket, not a horn or a talisman, but a publisher, 
in fact, ready to unearth new writers for my old 
friend Mr. Henderson’s Young Folks......From that 
moment on, I have thought highly of his critical 
faculty ; for when he left us he carried away the 
manuscript in his portmanteau. ‘ Treasure Island ’— 
it was Mr. Henderson who deleted the first title, 
‘The Sea Cook’—appeared duly in Young Fulks, 
where it figured in the ignoble midst, without 
woodcuts, and attracted not the least attention. 
I did not care. 1 liked the tale myself, for much 
the game reason as my father liked the beginning : 
it was my kind of picturesque. I was not a little 
proud of John Silver, also; and to this day rather 
admire that smooth and formidable adventurer.” 

Stevenson was right not to care. So much 
has been proved; and, though he produced 
far finer work, ‘Treasure Island’ has won 
our affection, and ‘‘ that smooth and for- 
midable adventurer,’’ John Silver, our 
admiration. Dr. Japp lays too much stress, 
we think, in his estimate of Stevenson's 
position in literature, upon the question 
of the moral vagueness of his fiction. 
Stevenson’s habit of cherishing a lingering 
fondness for his villains, and painting in the 
imperfections of his heroes, as though more than 
half inclined, himself, to doubt their heroism, 
while possibly fatal from the theatrical and 
dramatic standpoint, is not necessarily the 
flaw in fiction that Dr. Japp appears to think 
it. Life is like that. Men are not all black 
or all white, but a blend of very many shades 
—even the best and the worst of them. Upon 
the whole, we cannot attach any great import- 
ance to Dr. Japp’s literary estimate of Steven- 
son, though it has the notable merit of being 
temperate and thoughtful. It is not penetrat- 
ing or luminous. 

We learn from this book that Mr. Gosse is 
of opinion that both Stevenson and Dr. Japp 
himself overrated the importance of the part 
played by the latter in giving ‘Treasure 
Island’ to the world. The point is not of 
vital moment in any case, and scarcely seems 
to call for Dr. Japp’s elaborate disquisition 
upon it any more than does Lord Rosebery’s 
omission from a certain speech of reference to 
one of the many writers who influenced Steven- 





son. This,also, Dr. Japp treats with needless 
elaboration. 

The book contains a few letters that have 
not appeared before, and a neatly arranged 
selection of extracts from published letters 
and other writings. It will interest lovers of 
Stevenson's work, if it does not appreciably 
enlarge their knowledge of it. 


The Life of St. Francis. By St. Bona- 
ventura. Translated from the Latin by Miss 
E. Gurney Salyer. (Dent.)—It was a good 
inspiration to add St. Bonaventure’s 
‘‘authorized version’’ of the ‘Life of 
St. Francis’ to the others already published 
by Messrs. Dent in the ‘‘ Temple Classics.’’ 
The ‘ Life’ has been twice previously trans- 
lated into English, the first translation being 
published at Douay in 1635. It was made by 
Anthony Montague, and the book was dedi- 
eated on its appearance to Lady Winefred 
Englefield. It is a very simple and correct 
version, and quite worth reprinting nowadays. 
The second version, first published in 1868, 
is pretentious and tumid. Miss Salyer’s 
translation is generally good and founded 
on the best models. Curiously enough, it is 
in the chapter on the Stigmata, where the 
most scrupulous accuracy is absolutely 
essential, that she departs the most from 
her text. ‘* Nerves,’’ for example, should 
be sinews; the force of *‘ patentius’’ is not 
given by ‘manifestly ’’; ‘‘into a circle’”’ is 
too strong for ‘‘ad orbicularitatem.’’ The 
difficult ‘‘stole’’ is translated ‘‘ state and 
royal apparel.’’ English readers have now 2 
complete course of early lives of St. Francis 
within their reach. 


The Words of St. Francis from his Works 
and the Early Legends. Selected and trans- 
lated by Anne Macdonell. (Dent.)—This is 
a very well-chosen selection of the words 
of St. Francis, giving in little space the 
marrow of his teaching. A selection can 
hardly escape being controversial in _ its 
implications and omissions, but little ob- 
jection can be taken to this edition on 
that ground. Perhaps the author has not 
always gone to the best texts for her transla- 
tions, and the notes might have been fuller 
with advantage, e.g., the occasions of the 
composition of the last two verses of the 
‘Canticle of the Sun’ might have been told. 
Boehmer’s ‘ Analakten zur Geschichte des 
F. von Assisi,’ which contains modern texts 
of all the writings attributed to St. Francis, 
not to mention an excellent German edition 
of the Opuscula. 


The Prioress’s Tale, and other Tales. By 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Done into Modern English 
by Prof. Skeat. (Moring.)—This is decidedly 
the best of this little series of Chaucer 
modernizations that has yet appeared. Prof. 
Skeat, in his introduction, very properly 
says :— 

“The present version, in a word, is meant for the 

reader who is only acquainted with modern English, 
and should be judged of accordingly. If any such 
reader can be induced to study the original, so 
much the better. He will then understand that the 
charm and melody of the original language, when 
rightly understood and pronounced, are quite 
inimitable. ’ 
These selections from Chaucer’s tales, carry- 
ing behind them the authority of Prof. Skeat’s 
unrivalled scholarship, can be placed in the 
hands of an untrained reader or a child with 
the certainty of attracting and keeping his 
interest. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia: Vol. VIII., Leon- 
Moravia (Funk & Wagnalls Company), includes 
a number of noteworthy articles. Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs is the author of a sumptuously illus- 
trated article on ‘ London,’ giving the history 
of the Jews in the capital city of England 
from about the year 1070, when William 
the Conqueror ‘‘ brought certain Jews from 
Rouen to London,’’ down to the present day. 
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There are several omissions in the earlier 
parts of the article. The careful reader will, 
however, be able to complete the story by 
consulting a number of other papers scat- 
tered throughout the work (e.g., ‘Rodrigo 
Lopez’ in the present volume). Much fuller 
information is vouchsafed in the article before 
us on modern Jewish developments in London. 
The paper on ancient and medizeval Hebrew 
literature is extremely meagre, but here, too, 
the information can be supplemented from 
other articles on various literary subjects. A 
praiseworthy contribution is Dr. N.Slouschz’s 
elaborate notice of modern Hebrew litera- 
ture (1743-1904). The revival of Hebrew 
belles-lettres during the last century and a 
half is not without its deep significance. It 
exhibits on the literary side an adaptation to 
modern European standards, and the romantic 
story is one of its most interesting features. 
Dr. C. D. Spivak, of Denver, Colorado, writes 
on ‘Medicine’ as practised in Biblical and 
Talmudic times, and Dr. Frederick T. Hane- 
man furnishes a paper on post - Talmudic 
medical science. The bibliography attached 
to the first - named article covers an 
entire column, and at the end of Dr. 
Haneman’s contribution a list of leading 
Jewish physicians now practising in Europe 
and the United States is added. Passing 
on to articles belonging to a decidedly 
Rabbinic category, we notice important con- 
tributions on the legendary and legal Midrash 
by Dr. J. Theodor, Rabbi of Bojanowo, Posen. 
Dr. J. Z. Lauterbach, of New York, writes on 
the ‘ Mishnah.’ The Jewish liturgy is treated 
by Prof. Ludwig Blau, of Budapest, but the 
subject is one which is likely to receive much 
fuller treatment in the near future. Among 
other papers dealing with Jewish legal and 
ceremonial life we notice ‘ Marriage Laws,’ 
‘Marriage Ceremonies,’ and ‘ Master and 
Servant.’ Dr. Richard Gottheil contributes 
an article on ‘ Libraries,’ dealing largely with 
the classification of Hebrew books at the 
Bodleian Library, the New York Public 
Library, and institutions of a similar cha- 
racter. The article on ‘Manuscripts’ is 
illustrated by four plates containing over 
eighty specimens of Hebrew writing, ranging 
from the sixth century down to the present 
day. The volume is very rich in biography. 
Among the better-known names are those of 
Moses Mendelssohn, Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy, Sir Moses Montefiore, and Manasseh 
ben Israel. For the rest, this new instalment 
of the ‘Encyclopedia’ includes the great 
variety of subjects to which allusion has been 
made in our notices of the preceding volumes. 
Here and there mistakes and shortcomings 
are found in the contributions, and we 
suggest that special editorial care should be 
taken to ensure the accuracy of the smaller 
articles. But the work is, on the whole, well 
done, and is sure to be exceedingly useful 
to all kinds of students. The illustrations 
of the present volume are as copious and as 
fine as ever. 

The English Works of Roger Ascham.—Toxo- 
philus, Report of the Affaires and States of 
Germany, The Scholemaster. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—Mr. Aldis Wright’s work is so invariably 
accurate that one is always tempted to take 
it for granted, and thus to overlook the 
enormous amount of work hidden from view. 
Even in the half dozen or so cases where, on 
first view, the reviewer is inclined to support 
the old text against the editorial emenda- 
tion, on the latter consideration it comes out 
triumphant. We are still a little doubtful as 
to the alteration on p. 96, where, speaking 
of heading an arrow, Ascham says: ‘‘ Ful on 
is whan the wood is be[n]t hard up to the 
ende or stoppynge of the heade.’’ Bent does 
not seem an improvement on bet. A com- 


parison of the three copies of the ‘Toxo- 
philus’ in the British Museum with the Cam- 





bridge copy shows that probably two presses 
must have been at work at once in printing 
it. Thus the Grenville copy doubles a line 
on the title-page; others are normal. The 
two other copies have a comma after “‘lesse’’ 
on p.72; G.and the Cambridge have it before 
“lesse.’”’ The three Museum copies have 
‘*goose’’ where Cambridge has ‘‘ gouse,’’ 
p. 89, 1.4 up—‘‘ But the gouse.’’ On the 
other hand, all three Museum copies have the 
same damaged letter (t) in ‘‘ieopardyt,’’ 
p. 115, thus proving that the sheets were 
printed off from the same type. It is to be 
noted that the facsimile on p. vii is reduced. 
The press-mark of the Museum copy referred 
to is C, 31, e. 27, not c. No better edition 
of Ascham’s text is ever likely to be printed. 


Messrs. LoNnGMAN have just published 
Parts I. and II. of a new edition of The 
Earthly Paradise. These slim volumes are 
bound in grey with linen backs, and printed 
in a clear beautiful type which is delightful 
to the eye. Part I. contains a new portrait of 
Morris and an introduction by Mr. Mackail, 
which says, and says well, just what is 
wanted. Morris’s own delightful preface in 
verse completes the charm. The price of the 
parts, one shilling net, is worth remark ; but we 
should not have printed it on the grey boards 
together with the title. In every other point 
the new issue is as tasteful as it could be. 


Unper the title of English Seamen (Methuen), 
Mr. David Hannay has extracted from 
Southey’s ‘ Lives of the British Admirals’ the 
memoirs of ‘Hawkins [Sir Richard], Green- 
ville, Devereux, Raleigh,’ in continuation of 
a former volume of ‘ Howard, Clifford, Hawkins 
{Sir John], Drake, Cavendish,’ which appeared 
just ten years ago. The merits and defects of 
Southey’s work have been long recognized, 
but the fact may be emphasized that, con- 
sidered as literature, these chapters were 
well worth reprinting, especially in this age, 
when literature is scarce in comparison with 
the enormous output of the press. As history 
their value is more doubtful, for they are far 
from being up to the standard of modern 
research. The most interesting part of the 
work is thus Mr. Hannay’s very short intro- 
duction, which —whether we agree with his 
conclusions or not—is an admirable bit of 
writing, and a virile protest against much 
misplaced glossing of ugly facts. 


Don Quixote has just appeared in the ‘‘ New 
Century Library ’’ (Nelson), which offers good 
type and neat binding. Messrs. Nelson were, 
we think, the pioneers in the production of 
the various thin-paper editions which are both 
compact and readable.—Messrs. Cassell send 
us Part I. of Don Quixote, illustrated by 
Doré, which ought to be a success. It is 
certainly very cheap at sixpence. A _ bio- 
graphical notice of Cervantes by Mr. Teign- 
mouth Shore is promised, but does not appear 
in this instalment.—Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 
lecture to the British Academy on UVervantes 
in England (Frowde) is, as might be expected, 
an admirable piece of work, both graceful and 
learned. 


WE have now before us a complete set of 
The Plays of Shakespeare in Mr. Heinemann’s 
** Favourite Classics.’’ Each volume has an 
introduction by Dr. Brandes and a frontispiece, 
the text is clearly printed, and the whole is 
neatly bound in green cloth. The price, as 
we said in noticing some of the early issues of 
the plays, is a veritable feat in cheap produc- 
tion. But looking at the many merits of 
the edition, we have little doubt that Mr. 
Heinemann will recoup himself for his enter- 
prise by the number of copies he sells. 


Hazell’s Annual for 1905 (Hazell, Watson & 
Viney) is an excellent book of reference. The 
editor, Mr. W. Palmer, is to be congratulated 
on the ability of the summaries, which contain 
in all the numerous cases we have tested the 





requisite information in a small space. The 
index to the work is effective. The book is 
unusually wide in range ; indeed, we think that 
the biographies of eminent persons might 
have been omitted in view of ‘Who’s Who.’ 
They are not always accurate in detail. We 
are glad to see that the prominence given 
to Nonconformist bodies, sometimes to the 
exclusion of equally meritorious associations, 
has disappeared. The volume cannot be said 
at present to have any special bias. On 
details of the past year it is particularly 
useful. We notice an event recorded which 
happened on December 29th. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Blosius (L.), The Sanctuary of the Faithful Soul, translated 
by B. A. Wilberforce, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Bury (R. V.), Vinum Sacramenti, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Confession of Faith (A), compiled by S. Smith, M.P., 12mo, 6 
Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, edited by F.C. Burkitt, Vol. 1, 
31/6 net ; Vol. 2, 21/ net; or complete, 4to, 42/ net. 
Glover (R ), The Teacher’s Commentary on the Gospel of 
St. Mark, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Ramsay (A.), Studies in Jeremiah, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Wood (I. F.), The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, 6 
Law. 
Emery (G. F.), The Licensing Justices’ Manual, 8vo, 5/ 
Marchant (J. R. V.), An Essay on the Legal Position of 
Counsel in England, 8vo, 9/ 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Diirer (Albert), by T. S. Moore, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Gordon (N.), Coins of Japan, cr. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Rhodes (John N.), a Yorkshire Painter, 1809-42, by W. H. 
Thorn, 4to, 10/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Brett (O.), The Reckoning, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Music. 
Chopin’s Works (A Handbook to), by G. C. A. Jonson, 6/ 
Philosophy. 
Gomperz (T.), Greek Thinkers, Vols. 2 and 3, translated by 
G. G. Berry, 8vo, each 14/ net. 
Political Economy. 
Dunbar (C. F.), Economic Essays, edited by O. M. W. 
Sprague, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Belle of the Fifties (A), roy, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Bennett (R.) and Elton (J.), History of Corn-Milling : Vol. 4, 
Some Feudal Mills, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Cecil (K. H. D.), The Historical Tragedy of Nero, 3/6 net. 
Cervantes (The Life of), by A. F. Caivert, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Dawson (T. C.), The South American Republics, Part 2, 6/ 
Harrison (Thomas), Regicide and Major-General, by C. H 
Simpkinson, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Joubert (C.), The Truth about the Tsar and the Present 
State of Russia, 8vo, 7/6 
Lant (A. C.), Patbfinders of the West, cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 


Niceta of Remesiana: his Life and Works, by A. EB. Burn, . 


cr. 8vo, 9/ net. 
Shakespeare (William), A Life of, by W. J. Rolfe, 10/6 net. 
Sparks (E. E.), The United States of America, 2 vols, 12/ 
Geography and Travel. 
Cook’s Tourist’s Handbook for Southern Italy, Rome, and 
Sicily, cr. 8vo, 4/ 
Maugham (W. S.), The Land of the Blessed Virgin, 6/ net. 
Treves (Sir F.), The Other Side of the Lantern, 12/ net. 
Willans (J. B.), The Byways of Montgomeryshire, 5/ net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Barton (F. P.), Bridge Simplified, roy. 16mo, 2/6 
Foster (R. F.), Practical Poker, 12mo, 5/ net. 
Ju-Jitsu : What it really is, by ‘‘ Apollo,” cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Philology. 
Plato, Euthydemus, Revised Text by E. H. Gifford, 3,6 
Speeches of Iszeus, edited by W. Wyse, 8vo, 18/ net. 
Science. 
Brown (J. J. G.), The Treatment of Nervous Disease, 15/net. 
Gould (G. M.), A Dictionary of New Medical Terms, 21/ net. 
Lovett (W. J.), A Complete Class-Book of Naval Architecture, 
8vo, 7/6 net. 
Maxwell (W. H.), British Progress in Municipal Engineering, 
imp. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Righi (A.), Modern Theory of Physical Phenomena, Xc., 
12mo, 5/ net. 
Robson (A. W. M.), Cancer and its Treatment, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Shearer (J. S.), Notes and Questions in Physics, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Sociological Papers, by Sir F. Galton and others, 10/6 
General Literature. 
Benson (H. F.), An Act in a Backwater, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
British Imperial Calendar, 1905, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Butcher (C. H.), The Oriflamme in Egypt, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Carman (B.), The Friendship of Art, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Character and Conduct, cr. 8vo, half-vellum, 5/net. 
Eastman (C. A.), Red Hunters and the Animal People, 5, 
Fitzpatrick (K.), The Weans at Rowallan, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Griffith (G.), A Mayfair Magician, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hampstead Annual, 1904-5, edited by G. H. Matheson and 
S. C. Mayle, imp. 8vo, sewed, 2/6 net. 
Heptameron, translated by A. Machen, 8vo, 6/ 
Herford (O.), The Rubdiyat of a Persian Kitten, 3/6 net. 
Isham (F. S.), The Strollers, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Jackson (W. S.), Helen of Troy, N.Y., cr. 8vo, 6/ = 
Jeans (J. S.), Canada’s Resources and Possibilities, 15/ net. 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), The Fate of Felix, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lorimer (G. H.), Old Gorgon Graham, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
McChesney (D. G.), Yesterday’s To-morrow, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
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Mask of Apollo (The), and other Stories, by A. E., 2/6 net. 

Meade (L. T.), Little Wife Hester, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Michaélis (Karin), The Child Andrea, translated by J. N. 
Laurvik, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Michelet (J-), The Sorceress, translated from the French, 
roy. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Orcutt (W. D.), Robert Cavalier, 8vo, 6/ 

Parrish (R.), My Lady of the North, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Pennell (E. R.), My Cookery Books, sewed, in box, 90/ net. 

Porter (G. Stratton-), Freckles, 8vo, 6/ 

Spearman (F. H.), The Strategy of Great Railroads, 7/6 

Stevenson (B. E ), The Marathon Mystery, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Street (G. S.), Books and Things, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Thumbnail Eseays, by K. C., 8vo, 3/6 net. 

White (P.), The System, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

White (S. H.), The Mountains, 8vo, 7/6 

Whiting (M. B.), The Torchbearers, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Wilde (O.), De Profundis, 4to, Japanese vellum, 42/ net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Rieder (K.), Der Gottesfreund vom Oberland, 24m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Boissier (A.), Choix de Textes relatifs 4 la Divination 


Assyro-Babylonienne, 25fr. 
Giinzburg (D.) et Stassoff (V.), L’Ornement Hébraique, 
120 


m, 
Meyer (H.), Aegyptische Chronologie, 11m. 50. 
Poetry. 
Fabié (F.), Poésies, 1892-1904, 6fr. 
Mardrus (L. D.), Horizons, 3fr. 50. 
J Political Economy. 
Guiraud (P.), Etudes Economiques sur |’ Antiquité, 3fr. 50. 
: History and Biography. 
Baudry (J.), Ktude Historique et Critique sur la Bretagne, 
1782-90, 2 vols. 12fr. 
Funck-Brentano (T.), Les Sophistes Francais et la Révolu- 
tion Européenne, 6fr. 
Lacour-Gayet (G.), La Marine Militaire de la France sous 
Louis XVI., 15fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Schneider (R.), L’Ombrie, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
ew (E.), A Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset, 
bm. 


Generai Literature. 
Aymard (C.), La Profession du Crime, 3fr. 50. 
Foville (J. de), Servitude, 3fr. 50. 
France (A.), Sur la Pierre Blanche, 3fr. 50. 
Georget (A.), Emancipées, 3fr. 50. 
Tallenay (J. de), Vivia Perpetua, 3fr. 50. 
Yaudétre (J. de la), L’Amante du Pharaon, 3fr. 50. 








A VETERAN SCHOLAR. 


AN interesting gathering took place in the 
Combination Room of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on January 28th, the purpose of which 
was to do honour to Prof. J. E. B. Mayor on his 
eightieth birthday. The chair was taken by 
Prof, Sir Richard Jebb, who presented to Prof. 
Mayor a congratulatory address, written in 
Latin, and signed by about 170 scholars, chiefly 
members of the Cambridge Philological Society 
and Classical Society, along with some others 
who have been prominent in research into the 
history of Cambridge and its colleges, for which 
the venerable Professor has himself done much. 
The introductory speech of the Chairman was 
faultless ; it touched happily on all the varied 
activities of Prof. Mayor’s life, and on the 
features of his unique character. Admirable 
speeches were also delivered by the Master of 

rinity and the Vice-Chancellor. The reply of 
Prof. Mayor, couched partly in Latin, partly in 
English (both alike racy), was rich in interest 
for the audience. It ranged discursively over 
many topics, but the keen attention of the 
listeners was never relaxed. Many of the per- 
sonal reminiscences were picturesque. The 
Professor, for example, spoke pathetically of 
the difficulty which he experienced as schoolboy 
and undergraduate in obtaining access to books. 
College libraries were not open to under- 
graduates, and when, on one or two occasions, 
the Professor tried to ‘slink in” to the Uni- 
versity Library, he was seized and turned out 
‘by the scruff of the neck.” Altogether, the 
meeting was memorable. The following is the 
address, which was, we believe, due to the pen 
of Dr. J. S. Reid :— 

IOHANNI EYTON BICKERSTETH MAYOR 
LITTERARUM LATINARUM PROFESSORI 
AMICI AMICO 
8.P.D. 

Hodie tibi octogensimi aetatis anni finem auspiciis 
felicibus attingenti nos communium_ studiorum 
uinculo coniuncti gratulamur et ominibus faustis 
prosequimur. Quanta admiratione, quam grato 
animo, doctrinae tuae ubertatem uarietatem sub- 





tilitatem recordamur! Quot scriptoribus Romanis, 

raesertim Ciceroni Plinio Iuuenali, lumen attulisti ! 

ec tamen ita his litteris deditus fuisti ut patriae 
nostrae monumenta neglegeres.. Baedae quidem 
historiis insigni fructu eruditionem singularem 
adbibuisti ; et in factis uirorum et feminarum 
illustriuun commemorandis, qui rem publicam 
nostram Cantabrigiensem aut opibus auxerunt aut 
pietate coluerunt aut ingenio illustrarunt, tu prae- 
— operam nauasti. Nec praetereundi sunt tot 
labores tui in linguae Latinae usu occultiore eruendo 
et in memoria doctissimorum hominum renouanda 
consumpti. Nomen ergo tuum inter clarissimos 
Cantabrigienses, Bentleium Marklandum Porsonum 
Munronem, et uiget et uigebit. Quarum rerum 
causa, hoc tam felici die, te quasi Nestora quendam 
studiorum nostrorum salutamus, et multos in annos 
sospitem exoptamus, ut amplissimi illi doctrinarum 
thesauri, qui adhucin scriniis tuis latent, cum magno 
studiosorum hominum emolumento in lucem 
prodeant. 

Datum Cantabrigiae A.D.V. Kal. Feb. A.S. Mcmy. 








CROMWELL ON SIR JOHN PALGRAVE. 


Tremvan, Pwilbeli. 


Tue following is a copy of an autograph 
letter of Oliver Cromwell which is not included 
in Carlyle’s collection, nor otherwise printed as 
far as | know. It adds two new names to those 
in command, and shows that Cromwell antici- 
pated no serious difficulties at Stamford. The 
place of writing and the year are not given, but 
a contemporary has docketed it close to the 
seal: ‘*Collonell Cromwells letter 13 Junij 
1643.” It is addressed :— 

To my honourd freinds the 
Com’iseioners for the 
Association p’sent theisse 

att Cambridge 
June the 13 [1643]. 


Gentlemen, because I vnderstood s* John Pal- 
graue was resolued to come to you, and knowinge 
Hee is very much mistaken in my Lord Generalls 
meaninge concerninge the ccmeinge of his Regi- 
ment, to the Armie, and findinge too too many 
delayes therein, excuses sometimes putt vpon the 
Leift™* Collonell, sometimes vpon the Captaines, 
somtimes vpon want of monie, vpon Leift"t Hotham 
and my selfe, vpon misvnderstanding his Excel- 
lency, by all w the seruice is neglected and de- 
layed, and the kingdom indangered. least you vpon 
his comeinge should bee ledd allsoe into mistakes 
vpon pretences, I make this short addresse to you, 
desiringe you to beleiue mee itt exceedingly im- 
ports the kingdom the Association, and you all that 
Hee hasten to vs, lett noe words whatsoeuer leade 
your reso][u]tions any other way, I maintaine and 


affirme to ong p29 I would deale faythfully with you, | 


e Association, two or three-hundred men 
in those parts are enowe. Holland is frou teen [sic] 
to itt. Horsea bridge ouer the riuer out of Hunting- 
ton sheire beinge* made a draw bridge makes the 
aduance theither altogethert fearelesse. If the 
enimies horse aduance to Stamford what can they 
doe. nothinge att all as to that place, if wee bee 
stronge in the feild, you are very well secured, and 
bee assured if the enimie aduance towards you, wee 
shall followe him in the heeles. for st miles Hobart 
and my selfe doubt not, wee shall not bee soe vn- 
faythfull to you, to giue the enimie leaue to march 
into the Association, and tarrie behinde. my Lord 
Generalls expresse com’and is, that wee all aduance 
if Hee drawe towards the south with his Armie. 
Hig care is for you, soe wee trust shall our fayth- 
fullnesse. lett noe words therfore from S* John 
Palgraue preuaile but com’and him to march vp 
w* all the volunteers, both the two cumpanies w" 
you send, and all the rest of the volunteers, if Hee 
cannott bee spared lett S* Edward Ashlye bringe 
them. lett him not keepe a volunteer att wisbeach 
I beseech you doe not, Hee hath a minde to this 
cumpanie and the other cumpanie, to please him- 
selfe in composinge his Regiment. this is not a 
time to picke and choose for pleasure. seruice must 
bee don’, com’and you, and bee obeyed. the Queene 
is marchinge with 1200 horse, and 3000 foote. wee 
aret much vnder that number. wee trust to indeuor 
our dutyes wt» theise wee haue, but it will not bee 
good to lose the vse of any force god giues vs, by 
negligence. The Lord giue you, and vs zeale, 
I take leaue and rest 
Your faythfull seruant 
OLIUER CROMWELL. 

{P.S.] I besseech you informe your selues fully 

of the numbers of your men. att wisbech, and send 


* « Walled” originally written, but cancelled. 

t ‘“‘Impossi” originally written, but left incomplete and 
cancelled. 

] A word crossed out which was apparently “ but.” 


and loue t 




















what you thinke may well be spared. you need 
few whee. wee are in the feild, wherof doubt not 
when his comes vp to vs. 

The original letter is the property of Mrs. 
Gough, of Gelliwig, in Carnarvonshire. It 
came to her in 1903 with papers from Pennant 
‘*in Erethlyn,” in Denbighshire, the seat of a 
family of the Hollands from the time of 
Henry VII. J. GwENocvryn Evans. 








MR. COX AND THH EXAMINER. 

Greencroft, St. Albans, January 30th, 1905. 
THE mention of the late Mr. H. F. Cox’s 
connexion with The Examiner in 1872 in last 
week’s Atheneum is not quite correct. Mr. 
Cox joined the staff of that paper in the latter 
part of 1872, and rendered valuable assistance 
to it; but he was at no time either editor 
or proprietor, and it was before his con- 
nexion with it that it made, as you are good 
enough to say, ‘‘a spirited push for renewed 
youth, dropping its price from sixpence to 
threepence, and securing J. S. Mill as one of 
its writers.” Mill, by the way, scarcely ought 
to be called ‘‘ one of its writers,” although he 
took a great interest in the paper and helped 

me with occasional contributions. 
H. R. Fox Bourne. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING- ROOM. 
West View, Pinner, January 28th, 1905. 

Wuite I warmly sympathize with those—be 
they many or few—whose other avocations will 
not permit them to make use of the British 
Museum Reading-Room except at a late hour, 
I wish at the same time emphatically to endorse 
the argument of your correspondent, ‘“‘A Reader 
of over Forty Years’ Standing,” against a later 
hour of opening. I myself am a reader of over 
fifty years’ standing, and I hope I have used 
the Reading-Room to some purpose. I may, 
therefore, tell what the result of such a change 
would probably be; for I can give a practical 
example. If the Reading-Room between thirty 
and forty years ago had opened only at ten 
o’clock instead of nine, my editions of the 
‘Paston Letters’ could not possibly have 
appeared. The difficulties I had to contend 
with otherwise were serious enough ; but the 
work was a labour of love, and I managed to 
get over them simply by the sacrifice of my 
whole leisure for several consecutive years. 
Day after day I was due in Chancery Lane at ten 
o’clock ; but day after day I managed to get 
half an hour’s work done before office, and 
on Saturdays had two or three hours in the 
afternoon to compare proofs with the original 
MSS, or to look up books in the Library. On 
official holidays, of course, I could get much 
more done; and in summer I could sometimes 
get a little time, after office as well as before, 
on other days than Saturdays. But without 
some opportunity of doing at least a little 
every day, in winter as well as in summer, the 
work could never have been achieved. And 
how little it was sometimes that I was obliged 
to be content with, let your readers judge. 
Something like the following was quite a 
commonplace experience :— 

Monday.—Looked up two books in Library 
Catalogue, and made out tickets. Cross- 
references, and perhaps mistakes or imperfect 
information, exhausted all the time. eft at 
9.45 with tickets. 

Tuesday.—Sent in tickets, perhaps about 
9.10. Occupied till the books came consulting 
Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ or some other book in 
Reading-Room. Volumes placed on my table 
about 9.30. Unable to dismiss Blomefield till 
9.40. Obliged to go, but place papers in volumes 
that they may be kept for me. 

Wednesday.—Begin the study of the books 
which I locked out in the Catalogue on 
Monday. 
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In point of fact, it generally took me three 
days to make even the slightest use of a book 
that was in the General Library ; and this from 
no defect in the arrangements, and certainly 
from no want of kindly assistance on the part 
of officials or attendants in our great national 
library. 

Well, I have been rewarded—certainly not 
in coin, but in seeing that I have made some 

arts of English history more lucid, as the 
oot-notes in Stubbs and Ramsay and other 
historians testify. But if the Museum Reading- 
Room had only opened at ten, instead of nine, 
what these authorities tell us about the Wars 
of the Roses would certainly have been a far 
less perfect and, I may add, a far less accurate 
tale. JAMES GAIRDNER. 








THE SPENSERIAN STANZA. 


I opserve that in The Atheneum for 
January 21st, p. 73, we are told that the Spen- 
serian stanza is from the seven-line stanza of 
the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ because ‘‘ for six 
lines the two metres are identical.” 

It is rather from the eight-line stanza of 
Chaucer’s ‘ Monk’s Tale,’ because for eight lines 
the metres are identical. All that Spenser did 
was to add an alexandrine line to rhyme with 
the eighth. 

This very obvious fact is clearly set forth in 
my edition of Chaucer’s ‘ Works,’ 1894, vol. vi. 
p. lix. Water W. Sxkeart. 








SCHOOL OF IRISH LEARNING, DUBLIN. 


A MEETING of the Board of Governors and 
Trustees of this School was held at 28, Clare 
Street, Dublin, on Saturday afternoon last. 

The Director presented a Report on the work 
of the session. Classes in Old and Middle Irish 
were conducted by Dr. Meyer and Prof. Strachan 
at Easter, and during the months of July 
and August. The texts studied included ‘The 
Vision of MacConglinne,’ and portions of the 
*Tain Bo Cuailnge’ and the ‘Bruiden Da 
Derga.’ A special class was held for the study 
of Old Irish Glosses, for which a selection 
specially edited by Dr. Strachan served as a text- 
book. The classes were attended by twenty 
students, some of whom came from remote parts 
of Ireland. 

The first part of Eriu, the periodical publica- 
tion of the School, containing contributions by 
the editors, Prof. Meyer and Prof. Strachan, and 
by several of the students, appeared in August 
last, and was welcomed by scholars in Ireland 
and abroad. It was announced that the second 
portion, completing the volume, would be ready 
in a few days. 

Mrs, J. R. Green intimated her intention of 
continuing for a second year the scholarship of 
1001. awarded to Mr. O.J. Bergin, of Cork, who is 
now studying with Prof. Zimmer at Berlin. She 
also offered additional scholarships similar to 
those given by her last year, provided that 
suitable candidates were forthcoming. A scho- 
larship of 10/., given by Prof. W. P. Ker, was 
awarded to Mr. Timothy Lewis, of Brecon, to 
enable him to attend the summer course of this 
year. Promises of donations for a similar pur- 
pose were also made by the Rev. Dr. Delany, 
Sir Anthony MacDonnell, and Mr. W. P. 
Geoghegan. 

Mrs. Green reported that during her recent 
visit to America she approached several of the 
Universities there with a view to inducing them 
to make Irish a subject of University study. 
As a first step towards the realization of this 
object, several of the Universities decided to 
send students to attend the forthcoming session 
of the School. 

It was agreed to continue the series of School 
Texts initiated by Dr. Strachan’s ‘Old Irish 
Gloss Reader’ with a Reader of Middle Irish 
poetry by Prof. Meyer. 





The Treasurer, in presenting his financial 
statement, pointed out that further funds would 
be necessary if all the objects of the School 
were to be carried out. Among them, the 
publication of facsimiles and catalogues of Irish 
MSS. was deemed of prime importance, and to 
this end support was invited. 

Finally, the programme of studies for next 
session was discussed. It was arranged that 
Prof. Strachan should hold a short course in 
Irish Paleeography and the reading of MSS. at 
Easter, and another in July and August, the 
latter to include elementary and advanced 
instruction in Old and Middle Irish. The 
syllabus of these classes will be issued at an 
early date. 








SALE. 


MEssrs. HODGSON included in their sale last week 
the following : Graves and Cronin’s History of the 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 4 vols. 497. En- 
gravings from the Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
20/7. 10s. Ruskin’s Architecture of Venice, 1851, 
91. 10s, Berenson’s Drawings of the Florentine 
Painters, 2 vols., 102. 15s. Gould’s Mammals of 
Australasia, 3 vols, 28. 10s. Smith’s Historie of 
Virginia (some leaves repaired), 1632, 267.10s Ender- 
bie’s Cambria Triumphans, with illuminated coats 
of arms, 1810, 10/.5s. The Huth Library, 29 vols., 
large paper, 132. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 12 vols., 
71. 12s. 6d. The, Tudor Translations, 38 vols., 241. 
Lytton’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 32 vols., 107. 15s. 
Journal of Botany from the commencement in 1863 
to 1904, 187. 








Piterary Gossip. 


Mr. Joun Murray will publish a little 
posthumous work by Lady Dilke which she 
called ‘The Book of Praise,’ and with it 
in the same volume two of her fanciful 
tales, ‘The Last Hour’ and ‘The Mirror 
of the Soul.’ These latter were ready for 
an intended volume of stories, and bear on 
the same subjects as ‘The Book of Praise.’ 
A memoir will be prefixed by Sir Charles 
Dilke, relating chiefly to the life and letters 
between 1858 and 1884 inclusive. 

Mrs. Humpnry Warp’s novel ‘The 
Marriage of William Ashe,’ which is 
appearing serially in arper’s Magazine. 
will be published in book form on March 
9th by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Oo. in this 
country, and by Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
in the United States. The social and 
political setting in which the characters 
move, and the unconventional element in 
the rising statesman’s marriage, which 
deeply affects his private and public career, 
inevitably suggest for their foundation 
passages from the career of a famous 
minister of three generations ago, though 
transferred to another period. The work 
will include nine full-page illustrations from 
drawings by Mr. Albert Sterner. 

Mrs. Henry DE LA Pasture has chosen 
the title ‘Peter’s Mother’ for her new 
novel, which will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. on the 10th inst. In this 
book she breaks fresh ground, presenting, 
with more than one love current, the story of 
the relations between a young heir and his 
widowed mother. The scene is laid in a 
Devonshire country house, the titular 
mistress of which is Peter’s mother. 


Messrs. Macuittan & Co. have in the 
press a new book by Prof. J. B. Bury on 
‘The Life of St. Patrick, and his Place in 
History.’ The work has grown out of the 
Professor’s study of the subject as an 
appendix to the history of the Roman 
Empire. He then found that the material 











had never been critically sifted. The new 
book concludes that the Catholic conception 
of St. Patrick’s work is nearer, generally, 
to historical fact than the views of anti-Papal 
divines. 

Mr. Fisuer Unwin willshortly add a new 
volume (the eleventh) to his “ First Novel 
Library.”’ The title of the book will be ‘A 
Pagan’s Love,’ and the author is Miss 
Constance Clyde, a young Australian. The 
story deals with Australian city life from a 
new and realistic point of view, and an 
attempt is made to depict the Australian 
woman as 2 national type, and to show both 
her strength and her weakness. The 
interest of the novel lies specially in its 
revelation of the freer range of thought and 
action which characterizes the younger 
nation. 

WE notice with regret the death on 
Saturday night of the Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge. The Rev. Augustus 
Austen Leigh came of a family well known 
at Eton and King’s, and as Fellow, Tutor, 
and Vice-Provost he was so intimately and 
favourably associated with the college that 
his election to the headship on the death 
of the aged Dr. Okes was generally ex- 
pected. An excellent man of business, he 
had the ease and charm of manner which go 
far, and accordingly was much sought after 
as an ideal member of the various bodies 
which manage the life of the University. 
A history of his college was his sole 
publication. 

Messrs. F. E. Rozsryson & Co. will pub- 
lish this month an illustrated and popular 
‘History of the University of Wales and 
its Constituent Colleges,’ by Mr. W. Cad- 
waladr-Davies, Standing Counsel of the 
University, and Mr. W. Lewis Jones, Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature, 
University College, Bangor. The volume 
will be uniform with the well-known series 
of College Histories. 

A srroncLy worded protest against the 
punishment and possible murder of Maxim 
Gorki for taking the side of the people in 
the recent Russian crisis has been organized 
by Zhe Morning Leader, which has secured 
in a very short time a remarkable list of 
names in literature, science, and art, headed 
by those of Swinburne, Meredith, and 
Hardy. 

Tue autobiography of Mr. Andrew D. 
White, formerly United States Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg and Berlin, is promised 
this spring by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It 
will be issued in two volumes, with numerous 
photogravure portraits, and will include 
many sketches of European rulers and 
statesmen. 

Tue centenary of Hans Christian Andersen 
on April 2nd will be celebrated by various 
publications and festivities in Odense, his 
place of birth, and Oopenhagen. The 
Danish poet Holger Drachmann has written 
a short play for the occasion. 

Sm Henry C. Burvert has promised to 
preside at the sixty-sixth annual general 
meeting of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent 
and Provident Institution on Tuesday, 
February 28th. “ 

Tue Duc de la Trémoille is producing the 
correspondence of Madame des Ursins and 
of his grandfather Walsh at the Court of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
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Tue Paris journal L’ Leclair of January 
27th publishes some interesting particu- 
lars concerning the gains and losses as 
an author of Henri Beyle (Stendhal). By 
the publication in 1817 of Beyle’s two 
books, ‘Vie de Haydn, Mozart et Métastase,’ 
and ‘ Histoire de la Peinture en Italie,’ both 
produced at the author’s expense, there was 
a loss of 3,560 francs. On the six works 
which he published from 1826 to 1839 he 
received a grand total of 9,260 fr., so that, 
after deducting the loss on the first two works, 
Beyle’s earnings from his books amounted 
to 5,700 fr., which works out at 250 fr. per 
annum, or 75 centimes per day. Fortunately 
for him, Beyle was not entirely dependent 
on his book-writing. 

M. Marcet Bovutencer, says M. Bidou 
in the Débats of last Tuesday, has been 
fixing a critical finger on the four maladies 
of style at the present day. ‘The first is an 
abuse of the genitive, ‘‘de” having nearly 
banished ‘‘ par” and ‘‘ avec” out of 
existence. The second is the abuse of 
neologisms, which after all, as the writer 
says, are necessary for new ideas. The third 
malady is the monotony of the syntax. It 
is true, the writer adds, that we no longer 
know a word of grammar, and this 
ignorance leads to invertebrate writing, 
while a reaction against symbolistic vague- 
ness has led to a stupid simplicity. The 
fourth malady is ‘“‘la veulerie du récit...... 
on tartine......on énumére quand il faudrait 
montrer.” We fancy that across the 
Channel we are also open to most of these 
charges. But the English abuse of the 
noun put for an adjective is worse than 
that of the French genitive. Neologisms 
are hideously and ignorantly formed by 
people without education, and it is clear 
that the mass of writers are in a position to 
echo the Pharisaism of Mrs. Squeers, who 
declared that she was ‘‘no grammarian, 
thank God.” 

WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Report on the 
Manuscripts of the Earl of Mar and Kellie, 
preserved at Alloa House, N.B. (2s. 7d.) ; 
and Reports from University Colleges, 1904 
(11d.). 








SCIENCE 
The Unveiling of Lhasa. By Edmund 
Candler. With Illustrations and Map. 
(Arnold.) 


Mr. Epuunp Canprer was the first news- 
paper correspondent to reach Chumbi in 
January last year, and he is again the first 
to bring out a description of the expedition 
to Tibet from that early period when it was 
doubtful, to use the language of the Gurkha 
mess at Gnatong, if there would be ‘the 
ghost of a show,” down to the entry into 
Lhasa and the signature of the treaty. For 
a work of this character there is merit in 
quick production. The scenes are still fresh 
in the memory, the interest of the public in 
the subject has not had time to wane 
before other distractions and excitements, 
and the author retains a vivid impression 
of what he saw and heard. The corre- 
spondent’s narrative may not be history, 
but refurbishing may not increase its 
value in that sense, while the delay the 
process would entail must greatly diminish 





its interest. Much of Mr. Candler’s story 
appeared in the daily paper for which he 
was acting, and, as he states, ‘“‘the greater 
part of the book was written on the spot 
while the impressions of events and scenery 
were still fresh.” Two chapters dealing 
with the bombardment and relief of Gyantse 
are written by Mr. Henry Newman, Reuter’s 
correspondent, because Mr. Candler was in- 
capacitated during that part of the campaign 
by the severe wound he received in the affair 
of the Hot Springs. By the aid of his col- 
league Mr. Candler is able to include the 
small part of the campaign in which his 
unfortunate wound did not allow him to 
take part, and thus the reader is provided 
with a complete narrative where a gap in 
the story might have proved confusing and 
irritating. 

The first five chapters deal with what may 
be called preliminary matter, ranging from 
the causes of the expedition to the transport 
difficulties, which at one moment seemed 
as if they would render any advance a 
physical impossibility. The mind is inclined 
to picture the Tibetan expedition as having 
passed exclusively through an elevated 
region under Arctic conditions. It was the 
heat in the Sikkim valleys that threatened 
in the first stage to bring our force to an 
abrupt halt. With the active co-opera- 
tion of the Nepal durbar a yak corps was 
raised in that Himalayan state, and four or 
five thousand of these beasts were collected 
on the frontier under Nepalese drivers. The 
animals, after being decimated by anthrax 
and rinderpest, were almost exterminated 
by the heat in Sikkim. Mr. Candler says 
‘‘no real yak survived the heat of its 
valleys.” Nor were the pack bullocks much 
more fortunate, and it was only by over- 
working the few ponies and mules sent in 
the first place that the advance force in the 
Chumbi valley could be kept supplied. 
New means of carrying had then to be 
organized, and in their difficulty the Indian 
Government fell back on their own mule 
transport service. Mr. Candler is the latest 
to sing the praises of this patient and 
enduring animal, indifferent to extremes of 
heat and cold alike. There can be no doubt 
that on this occasion he extricated the 
authorities from an exceedingly awkward 
predicament, and when the author merely 
records that 2,600 mules reached Lhasa in 
as good condition as possible he sufficiently 
emphasizes the contrast with the thousands 
of yaks and bullocks that had perished in 
the valleys below. The mules must not, 
however, monopolize the credit. The Balti 
and Ladaki coolies may fairly claim their 
share. In some places (over the Jelap Pass, 
for instance) they even displaced the mules, 
being surer-footed, and carried the loads on 
their backs. They sang at their work even 
in the highest altitudes, and cheered like 
schoolboys on reaching the summit of a 
pass. To these auxiliaries of flesh and 
blood must be added the ekka, a light cart 
carrying four hundred pounds of supplies. 
The difficulties of transport were the real 
obstacles in the path of the expedition, and 
Mr. Candler’s description of how they were 
overcome is very vivid and interesting. 

The expedition was largely assisted by 
the loyal co-operation in every way of the 
Maharaja of Nepal, whose services were 
recognized at the close of the campaign with 





the honour of a G.C.S8.I., and by the active 
os of the Tongsa Penlop, ruler of 

hutan, who accompanied the mission to 
Lhasa and took a prominent part in the final 
negotiations. Mr. Candler descants upon 
the splendid physique and martial qualities 
of the Bhutanese, but we do not find any 
mention of the fact that the ruling and 
military classes in this mountain territory 
are the descendants of the Red Caps, or old 
military caste of Lhasa, who were expelled 
from Tibet in the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century by the lamas. Mr. Candler, 
who was himself one of the principal suf- 
ferers by the affair at the Hot Springs, 
describes it without prejudice, and acquits 
the Tibetans of intentional treachery. His 
criticiem of the collision is probably very 
near the truth :— 


‘*Tt is easy to criticise after the event, but it 
seems to me that the only way to have avoided 
the lamentable affair would have been to have 
drawn up more troops round the redan...... But 
to send two dozen sepoys into that sullen mob 
to take away their arms was to invite disaster. 
Given the same circumstances and any mob in 
the world of men, women or children, civilized 
or savage, and there would be found at least one 
rash spirit to explode the mine and set a spark 
to a general conflagration. It was thought at 
the time that the lesson would save much future 
bloodshed. But the Tibetan is so stubborn and 
convinced of his self-sufficiency that it took 
many lessons to teach him the disparity between 
his armed rabble and the resources of the 
British Raj. In the light of after-events it is 
clear that we could have made no progress with- 
out inflicting terrible punishment. The slaughter 
at Guru only forestalled the inevitable. We were 
drawn into the vortex of war by the Tibetans’ 
own folly. There was no hope of their regard- 
ing the British as a formidable Power and a 
force to be reckoned with until we had killed 
several thousand of their men.” 


In July an advance to Lhasa was sanc- 
tioned, and Mr. Candler, barely recovered 
from his wound, succeeded in reaching 
Gyantse two days before the expedition 
began the final stage of its march. He gives 
a graphic description of the forcing of the 
Karola Pass, which occurred a few days 
later. This formidable position, if properly 
defended, might have proved impregnable, 
but the outflanking movement executed by 
the Gurkhas discouraged the Kham warriors, 
who evacuated it after a very feeble defence 
as compared with that offered at Kangma. 
Mr. Candler pays a well-deserved tribute to 
the Gurkhas, who have been called of late 
the Japanese of India, which is worth 
quoting :— 

‘*There is a saying on the Indian frontier : 
‘There is a hill, send up a Gurkha.’ These 
sturdy little men are splendid mountaineers, and 
will climb up the face of a rock while the enemy 
are rolling down stones on them as coolly as they 
will rush a wall under heavy fire on the flat. 
Their arduous climb took three and a half hours, 
and was a real mountaineering feat. The cave 
fighting, in which they had three casualties, took 
place at 19,000 feet, and this is probably the 
highest elevation at which an action has been 
fought in history.” 


After the Karola fight the Tibetan resist- 
ance came to an end. The succession of 
reverses in which they had lost so many 
heroic but ignorant men had, to use the 
author’s words, ‘‘ put the fear of God into. 
them.”’ There was an end also to the pain- 
ful necessity of turning the weapons of 
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modern warfare upon a helpless multitude 
of fanatical and unreasoning men. Notwith- 
standing that the road from the Karola Pass 
to Lhasa bristled with formidable positions, 
the last shot had been fired, and the lamas 
thought only of delaying the expedition by 
negotiation instead of force. But in this 
direction the lamas found Ool. Younghusband 
as irresistible as their warriors had found 
General Macdonald’s force. Mr. Candler 
pays the chief of the mission a tribute 
which may partly compensate for govern- 
ment censure. He writes that Col. Young- 
husband was equal to every emergency, 
and that it would have been impossible 
to find in the British Empire another man 
with a personality so calculated to im- 
ress the Tibetans. He sat through every 
urbar, a monument of patience and inflexi- 
bility, impassive as one of their own Buddhas. 
And so the expedition, overcoming every 
obstacle, came into sight of its goal at Lhasa 
on July 31st. Mr. Candler sums up the 
situation: ‘* Our journey has not been easy, 
but we have come in spite of everything.” 

And when the expedition reached the 
Sanpu, after all its experiences of rock and 
ice, glacier and avalanche, it found Arcadia, 
‘not a detached oasis, but a continuous strip 
of verdure,” and, still more astonishing, 
all the flowers that blossom in English 
gardens. There were surprises of other 
kinds. For instance, the lamas who resisted 
us so stoutly had long known that we were 
coming, because in a book written centuries 
ago, and still on sale in the Lhasa bookshops, 
a sage had predicted that the Europeans 
would come and conquer thecountry. Well, 
the Europeans have come in the person of 
the English, and all they have done is to 
fasten Tibet, by a fresh application of gum, 
to the decrepit political body called, for the 
sake of politeness, China. 

In concluding our notice of Mr. Candler’s 
bright and moving narrative, which seems 
so full of incident as to create some curiosity 
as to what his successors will find left to 
describe, we may place on record his picture 
of our late antagonist, the Dalai Lama, 
drawn by the aid of that cheery mortal the 
Gurkha or Nepalese Resident at Lhasa. 
The latest news from Mongolia indicates 
that we have not done with this dignitary, 
and in that event Mr. Candler’s description 
of him deserves to be remembered :— 


‘*From various sources, which differ sur- 
prisingly little, I have a fairly clear picture of 
the man’s face and figure. He is thick set, about 
five feet nine inches in height, with a heavy 
square jaw, nese remarkably long and straight 
for a Tibetan, eyebrows pronounced and turning 
upwards in a phenomenal manner—probably 
trained so to make his appearance more for- 
bidding—face pock-marked, general expression 
resolute and sinister. He goes out very little and 
is rarely seen by the people...... His face is the 
index of his character. He isa man of strong 
personality, impetuous, despotic, and intolerant 
of advice in State affairs. He is constantly 
deposing his ministers, and has estranged from 
himself a large section of the upper classes, both 
ecclesiastical and official, owing to his wayward 
and headstrong disposition. Asa child he was 
So precociously acute and resolute that he sur- 
vived his Regent, and so upset the traditional 
policy of murder, being the only one out of the 
last five incarnations to reach his majority. 
Since he took the government of the country 
into his own hands he has reduced the Chinese 
suzerainty to a mere shadow, and, with fatal 





results to himself, consistently insulted and 
defied the British. His inclination to a rap- 
prochement with Russia is not shared by his 
ministers......The Nepalese Resident told me a 
story to illustrate the dulness of the man, for 
whom he evidently had no reverence. The 
Maharaja of Nepal had given him a phonograph 
to present to the Priest-King. The impious toy 
was introduced to the Holy of Holies, and the 
Dalai Lama walked round it uneasily as it 
emitted the strains of English band music and 
raucously repeated an indelicate Bhutanese song. 
After sitting a long while in deep thought, he 
rose and said he could not live with this voice 
without a soul ; it must leave his palace at once. 
The rejected phonograph found a home with the 
Chinese Amban.” 





The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898, now in 
course of publication by the Arthur H. Clark 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, is a collection of 
documents designed to illustrate the social, 
economic, political, and religious conditions 
subsisting in these islands since their discovery 
by Magelhiaes in 1521. Prof. E. G. Brown, of Yale 
University, in an introduction, points out that the 
American peopleare confronted inthe Philippines 
by a race problem imperatively demanding intel- 
ligent and unremitting efforts for its mastery, 
such as can best ba gained from a study of 
history. He eschews all references to recent 
events, but deals fully with the administration 
of the islands in the olden times. His desire to 
do justice to the Spanish rulers is evident, and 
he does not hesitate to affirm that the treatment 
of dependent peoples by the Spaniards was far 
more humane than either the French or the 
English systems. The Catholic missionaries, 
three centuries ago, not only christianized the 
Malays, but also trained them to labour, and 
the native villagers of that age fared much 
better than the peasants of contemporary 
Europe. The conquest, he maintains, was 
effected by missionaries rather than by warriors; 
the sway of Spain was benevolent ; slavery was 
discouraged or. even prohibited ; and if this 
clerical government produced intellectual apathy, 
it resulted, at all events, in a condition of in- 
ternal prosperity. An unbiassed study of the 
documents now published hardly bears out these 
eulogistic opinions. 

he documents in the first four volumes 
which are before us have been selected with 
care ; they fully illustrate the various aspects 
of the subject, and have been conscientiously 
edited and judiciously annotated by Miss Emma 
Helen Blair and J. A. Robertson. The editors 
acknowledge the generous help extended to 
them by numerous translators, transcribers, and 
decipherers of old manuscripts, American as well 
as foreign, lay and clerical. The archives of 
Spain and Portugal have been visited in search 
of materials for this work, and many documents 
printed here see the light for the first time. 
The arrangement is strictly chronological, and 
the series opens with the Papal Bull of 1493 
which laid down the famous line of demarcation 
between the possessions of Spain and Portugal. 
After an account of Magelhies’s voyage, as 
given by Maximilian Transylvanus, and not 
according to an unpublished manuscript by 
Pigafetta in the Bibliothtque Nationale, as 
promised in the prospectus, the editors present us 
with highly interesting reports on the expeditions 
of Garcia de Loaisa (1525-6), Alvaro de Saavedra 
(1527-8), Ruy Lopez de Villalobos (1541-8), and 
Miguel Lopezde Legazpi and Urdaneta(1559-73), 
who were the founders of the power of Spain. 
Then follow letters and reports by missionaries 
and public officials, royal decrees, ordinances, 
and warrants in diversified succession. Of 
special interest just now are the relations 
between the Spaniards and the Chinese and 
Japanese. In 1576 the Governor of the 
Philippines actually advised that an expedition 


should be sent to China, in order not only to , 





liberate the Chinese from their tyrannous 
oppressors, but also (and chiefly) to compel them 
to admit foreigners totheir country. Ten years 
later the Junta of Manila actually proposed 
that the Spaniards should marry Chinese ladies, 
who are lauded for their modesty, beauty, and 
submissiveness, and thus bring about an era of 

eace, when “all would be united in fraternal 
ove and the faith of Christ.” Japan is first 
mentioned in 1592, when the Emperor Hideyoshi, 
the conqueror of Corea, sent an embassy calling 
upon the Spaniards to pay tribute. 

The illustrations, and especially the maps, 
which accompany this sumptuously printed 
collection of documents are disappointing, and 
are, moreover, reduced by photography to 
such an extent as to be illegible. Surely 
something better than Linschoten’s map of 
South America could have been found to illus- 
trate the voyage of Magelhies through the 
strait which now bears his name. The collection 
is to be completed in fifty-five volumes, the last 
of which is to appear in 1907. 


Unpver the title of “Early Western Travels ” 
the same publishing company is issuing a 
series of annotated reprints of works of 
permanent historical value, and only pro- 
curable at extravagant prices, if at all. Mr. 
Reuben Gold Thwaites is the editor. The series 
opens with Weiser’s Tour to the Ohio in 1748, 
and is to end with General Palmer's ‘ Journal 
of Travels over the Rocky Mountains,’ published 
in 1847. The famous ‘ Voyage’ of Maximilian, 
Prince of Wied, will be a reprint of the London 
translation of 1893, and is to be accompanied by 
facsimile reproductions of the atlas of eighty- 
one plates, which was published originally at 
Coblenz in 1838-41, and not at Paris, as the 
editor appears to believe. On the other hand, 
such well-known works as the ‘Travels of 
Captains Lewis and Clarke,’ Schoolcraft’s 
‘Sources of the Mississippi, Washington 
Irving’s ‘ Astoria,’ Fremont’s ‘Rocky Moun- 
tains,’ &c., have not been admitted. Altogether, 
this important series of republications will fill 
thirty-one volumes, and is to be completed in 
the course of 1906. It ought to find a place in 
every geographical or historical library not 
fortunate enough to possess the original editions. 








ASTRONOMICAL BOOKS. 


Astronomical Discovery. By Herbert Hall 
Turner. (Arnold.)—In this work astronomical 
discovery is treated of in such a way as to 
render it of great interest to general readers 
as well as to professed astronomers. It is 
founded on a course of lectures delivered by the 
author at the University of Chicago whilst 
travelling through a large part of the United 
States last summer, and visiting the magnificent 
observatories which have been founded there 
in recent years, the largest of those being the 
Yerkes, which belongs to the Chicago Uni- 
versity, though it is eighty miles distant, near 
Lake Geneva, in the State of Wisconsin. 

The lectures were delivered in August, at 
the invitation of Prof. Harper, President of the 
University. They were six in number, and 
the chapters of the work before us are also six, 
corresponding approximately to the lectures. 
It is very interesting by their aid to trace the 
way in which astronomical, like other scientific, 
discoveries have been made — some stumbled 
upon, as it were, almost fortuitously, others saga- 
ciously sought after, and others again brought 
to light by a combination of chance and intel- 
ligent research. Naturally Herschel’s dis- 
covery of Uranus stands first, and in the same 
chapter that of Eros, which, though not by 
any means the largest of the small planets, 
approaches the sun much nearer than any 
other, and is, therefore, of unexpected utility 
in determining the distance of the luminous 
centre of the system, for which it is, on several 
accounts, much better adapted than transits of 
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Venus, and would be even if the latter were 
much more frequent than they are. The 
memorable circumstances relating to the dis- 
covery of the most distant known planet, 
Neptune, in 1846 (the place of which in the 
heavens was indicated both by an English and 
a French astronomer in consequence of the 
effects produced by its attraction on the motion 
of Uranus), before it was actually seen, are 
narrated in the second chapter. The third deals 
with the discoveries of the observation of light 
and the nutation of the earth’s axis made by 
Bradley, the third Astronomer Royal, about 
the time of the death of Newton. In the fourth 
chapter Prof. Turner treats chiefly of the recent 
discoveries of variable stars, referring par- 
ticularly to that of Nova Persei (one of the most 
remarkable of these) by Dr. Anderson, of Edin- 
burgh, in the month of February, 1901, and 
modestly alluding to the circumstances which 
led to his own detection more recently of a less 
conspicuous variable star in the constellation 
Gemini. The interesting way in which the 
persevering records of sun-spots by Schwabe, of 
Dessau (which began nearly eighty years ago), 
resulted in the discovery of an eleven-year 
period in these phenomena, forms the subject 
of the fifth chapter; whilst the sixth and 
last fittingly closes the volume with an 
account of the discovery (chiefly due to the 
American astronomer Mr. 8. C. Chandler) that 
the earth’s axis is subject to small periodical 
variations of its position, leading to variations 
in the observed latitudes of places. This illus- 
trates in a most striking manner the minute 
accuracy of modern observations. 

The typography of this admirable work is 
excellent ; there are no fewer than fifteen plates 
(five of which are portraits, one giving those of 
all the Astronomers Royal), and there is a 
careful index. 

The Mathematical Theory of Eclipses. By 
Roberdeau Buchanan. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany.)—The present writer was once observing 
a partial eclipse of the sun with a portable tele- 
scope in a garden. Two domestics stood con- 
templating the proceedings at some distance ; 
and, during an interruption caused by passing 
clouds, one of them approached, and said: “I 
can’t think how they [meaning astronomers] 
can know so long before that an eclipse is 
coming.” The answer was: ‘‘ Perhaps if you 
had known the amount of long - continued 
labours they had previously gone through, you 
would not be so much surprised.” The labours 
alluded to were those by which the theory of 
gravitation was established, and the subsequent 
improvements in the knowledge of the elements 
of the system by which the lunar, solar, and 
planetary tables were formed, and brought at 
last to the accuracy on which modern predic- 
tions are based. But even after these tables 
are formed, the work to be gone through in 
their application to the determination of the 
circumstances, duration, and locality of eclipses 
(now always prepared three or four years before- 
hand) is very considerable. For many years 
past Mr. Buchanan has had the care of these 
matters for the ‘ American Nautical Almanac,’ 
which is still connected, as ours formerly was, 
with the National Observatory, from which its 
data are chiefly derived. The peculiarity of his 
book consists in the graphical description which 
he gives of the way whereby the shadows of 
the moon and earth cause obscurations on the 
earth or moon, the former of which can only be 
total over a zone not exceeding 160 miles in 
diameter, whilst the latter frequently involve 
the whole moon for upwards of an hour. The 
entire theory is here, in fact, clearly explained, 
part by part, geometrically, and, being thus 
presented to the eye, will be readily understood. 
It is well known (or should be) that eclipses 
usually repeat themselves at the end of a period 
of eighteen years and about eleven days. Much 
may be learnt, as Mr. Buchanan remarks, by 
comparing the successive eclipses of one series. 





Thus the eclipse which will be total in Spain on 
the 30th of next August was total over parts 
of Sweden and Norway on the 28th of July, 
1851, and in other localities on the 7th of 
August, 1869, and the 19th of that month in 
1887, on which last occasion so much disap- 
pointment was suffered owing to the unfavour- 
able state of the weather in the greatest part of 
the line of totality. Mr. Buchanan applies his 
method of explanation to occultations of fixed 
stars by the moon, and transits of Mercury and 
Venus over the sun’s disc, as well as to eclipses 
of the sunand moon. Naturally a large number 
of plates and diagrams are requisite. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


THE supreme importance in biology of the 
glue-like substances or colloids has just been 
discussed by M. G. Stodel, of the Sorbonne, in 
two admirably clear and concise articles, All 
non-crystallizable solutions consist of extremely 
small granules held in suspension by the con- 
taining liquid, which, on the passage through the 
solution of an electric current, become attracted, 
some to the cathode and the rest to the anode. 
Hence, as before stated in this column (see 
The Athenewm for March 29th, 1904), all 
colloids may be divided into positive and 
negative, the sign being always opposite to that 
of the pole to which they are attracted. They 
can be further cross-divided into those which 
absorb water—one of the foremost in this 
respect being silica or quartz—are with difli- 
culty precipitated from the solution, and are 
therefore called stable colloids, and the unstable 
colloids, which do not absorb water, and are 
easily precipitable, of which the colloidal gold, 
platinum, and the like, which we are just 
learning to make, are the type. This enables 
us, says M. Stodel, to precipitate either class 
of colloids at will. As the behaviour of the 
granules of the unstable colloids shows that they 
bear either a positive or a negative charge, it is 
sufficient to employ an electrolyte containing 
free ions of the opposite sign. The stable colloids, 
on the other hand, can best be precipitated by 
quantities of neutral salts, which act by osmotic 
tension, the same being increased in proportion 
to their concentration. It also follows that all 
colloids whose granules bear an electric charge 
can enter into combination with those bearing 
the opposite sign; but the compounds thus 
formed are not chemical compounds in the 
sense of containing a fixed proportion of 
molecules on each side. The proportion of their 
constituents depends, on the contrary, on the 
greater or less concentration of the reagents 
employed. 

Armed with these facts, which are in great 
measure due to the joint researches of M. 
Victor Henri and M. André Mayer, M. Stodel 
finds himself able to give a guess at the structure 
and life-history of the mysterious protoplasm 
which is the lowest expression or fundamental 
substance of all living matter. Protoplasm 
itself contains colloids, the granules of which 
are endowed with amceboid movements strongly 
resembling the ‘‘ Brownian” or automatic and 
continuous shiftings observed in the granules 
of colloidal metals. But each cell or sac of proto- 
plasm is divided not only from other cells but 
also from its own nucleus bya membrane which 
is itself composed of colloids, and the permea- 
bility of these membranes has hitherto been 
a matter of dispute. While it is generally 
admitted, since the observations of Naegeli in 
1855, that they are permeable, some have 
thought that they only give passage to certain 
substances, such as water, and that their permea- 
bility was the same at all times. But now it is 
seen that this is not so. The permeability is in 
some cases an osmotic phenomenon, and in 
others—which is perhaps nearly the same thing 
—an electrical, and depends in all upon the 
condition of the electrolyte in which both cells 
and nuclei are bathed. Hence is explained the 








fact announced by Dr. Loeb, of Chicago, that 
certain animal cells, such as muscular and 
cardiac ones, as also the eggs of sea-urchins and 
other creatures, die at once if plunged into a 
concentrated solution of common salt, but 
absolutely increase in vitality if there be present 
a tiny quantity of metallic salts of a certain 
valency. 

The biological interest of colloids is not, how- 
ever, thereby exhausted. M. Victor Henri has 
shown that the action of ferments, or bodies 
which bring about chemical changes without 
themselves undergoing any apparent alteration, 
can be regarded as but one instance of the com- 
binations into which the granules of colloids can 
enter, and conversions like that of starch 
into sugar seem to coincide with the fact that 
the reagent producing them is always a stable 
colloid. But this is nothing compared with the 
phenomena attending the death of protoplasm, 
which show that at the moment of death the 
electric resistance of the tissues undergoes a 
marked change. If a non-colloidal solution be 
heated gradually, the curve of its conductivity 
rises regularly and in the same ratio. With 
the living tissues of warm-blooded animals, 
however, the curve of conductivity rises regu- 
larly up to 95° F., then remains stationary until 
104° is reached, at which point the behaviour 
of a non-colloidal solution is resumed. Hence, 
says M. Stodel, we are forced to conclude that 
there is taking place within the protoplasm 
of the living cella transformation of the colloids 
composing it which does not occur with other 
solutions. If this is accepted, we are not far 
off the explanation of life itself, and those who 
would have it to be something brought from the 
outside, and essentially different from the cells 
which it animates, are answered. 

The electrical resistance of the human body 
as a whole is also beginning to receive attention, 
with some unexpected results. Herr E. K. 
Miiller, in a paper contributed by him to a 
Swiss technical journal, tells us, as the outcome 
of some careful experiments made by him, that 
it is by no means uniform with all individuals, 
although it is for the most part somewhere 
near to 3,000 ohms. So wide are the variations 
that he is led to believe that every person has 
a normal resistance peculiar to himself or her- 
self. But apart from this, it varies from moment 
to moment in response to every emotion from 
within, and nearly every sensation coming from 
the outside world. By carefully insulating his 
subjects, Herr Miiller found that the entrance of 
a stranger into the room where the experiments 
were conducted caused an instant variation, as 
did the exertion of speaking, the falling of a ray 
of light upon the eye, the attempt to listen, or 
the perception of a powerful smell. He thinks, 
with apparent truth, that this hitherto unsus- 
pected sensitiveness of the body accounts in great 
part for the images seen in dreams. He finds, 
too, that the resistance is very low with whole 
classes, such as persons accounted ‘‘ nervous,” 
and smokers and drinkers. With the hypnotized 
there is a wonderful tranquillity, or invariability 
of the resistance, so long as the patient is un- 
disturbed, coupled with an increased sensitive- 
ness to external sights and sounds. 

Sir James Dewar’s lecture on ‘ Low-Tempera- 
ture Phenomena,’ at the Royal Institution last 
week, was one of the most successful that he 
has delivered for some time. The very numerous 
experiments were well thought out and went 
without a hitch. The fact which they illustrated 
was that the faculty possessed by charcoal for 
absorbing, or, as chemists say, occluding gases 
is largely increased by subjecting it to abnormal 
cold. The lecturer succeeded in showing that 
by the use of liquid hydrogen not only hydrogen 
itself, but even the stubborn helium is absorbed 
in large quantities. The lowest temperature 
produced was 23° absolute, or — 250° Centigrade. 

While helium behaves thus at abnormally low 
temperatures, MM. A. Saquerod and L. Perrot 
have shown in a communication to the Société 
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de Physique of Geneva that at about 1,160° 
(Centigrade) it diffuses through silica with great 
ease, the rapidity of the diffusion being appa- 
rently proportional to the pressure. When once 
established, the diffusion persists, and does not 
disappear until 220° C. is reached. It might 
throw some additional light on the source of 
helium if we knew that silica always occurs 
in the rocks near which are found springs con- 
taining traces of helium, as at Bath and else- 
where. That most of, if not all, the helium 
present on the earth has once been radium 
appears likely enough since Sir William Ramsay 
discovered the changes which take place in the 
emanation of the last-named element. Mr. 
Soddy’s theory that uranium is ultimately the 

arent element of the radio-active metals would, 
if accepted, carry the transmutation of elements 
one stage further back, but has hitherto been 
discredited by his own remark that the radio- 
active emanation from uranium is at once too 
slight and too irregular to support such a view. 
After eight months’ observation of a kilogram 
of uranium nitrate solution, he came to the 
conclusion that the emanation was only one 
ten-thousandth part of what he expected. He 
now writes to a contemporary that there was 
an error in the experiment, and that he has 
obtained from the solu;ion about one five- 
hundredth part of the radium that his theory 
requires. It is nothing against this that M. 
Danne has communicated to the Académie des 
Sciences his discovery of a radio-active mineral 
at Issy l’Evéque which contains no trace of 
uranium. For he mentions in his communica- 
tion that his new mineral occurs near a large 
deposit of uranium ores, and the intervening 
strata show signs of helium. 

The recently announced publication of Dr. 
Gustave le Bon’s theories on the evolution of 
matter will be lovuked forward te with much 
pleasurable expectation by all English saw 





SOCIETIES, 


BRITISH ACADEMY.—Jan. 25.—Lord Reay, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A special meeting was held in 
commemoration of the tercentenary of ‘ Don 
Quixote.” Mr. James Fitzmaurice - Kelly, Corre- 
sponding M+ mber of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
delivered an address on ‘Cervantes in England,’ 
The paper traced the influence of appreciation of 
the book in this country from the first decade of 
the seventeenth century, and illustrated how, from 
the beginning, England had been foremostin paying 
tribute to the masterpiece of Spanish literature.— 
Mr. Kdmund Gosse, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Sir 
Theodore Martin, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Mr. 
Bryce, and sir R. C. Jebb tock part in the discus- 
sion.—An interesting feature of the meeting was 
the reading of a message, rendered into English, 
which had been received by the Academy from 
Sefior Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, the eminent 
Spanish scholar, expressing the gratification felt by 
the Spanirh Academy, and Spain generally, in the 
British Academy’s commemoration. — Mr. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly's address, to which we refer elsewhere 
to-day, can now be obtained by Mr. Frowde, who 
has been appointed publisher to the Academy. 





GEOLOGICAL.—J/an. 18.—Dr. J. E. Marr, President, 
in the chair.—Mr, W. G. Fearnsides, in exhibiting 
a series of Liandovery-Tarapnon graptolites from 
Llanystumdwy, near Criccieth (Caernarvonshire), 
remarked that the graptolites were beautifully pre- 
served in pyrites, and were in full relief. They were 
from shales of the Birkhill or Stockdale-Shale type. 
This was the first record of Llandovery-Tarannon 
rocks in the Lleyn Peninsula since the time of 
Salter’s catalogue, which recorded Llandovery 
fossils of May-Hili type from the Hollies Farm, 
Pwilheli.i—Mr. C. F. Herbert Smith, in exhibiting 
a hand - refractometer, remarked that he had 
endeavoured to produce a refractometer which 
should be portable, and at the same time should 
furnish results of sufficient accuracy for the 
practical requirements of the mineralogist and the 
petrologist. It had been made by Mr. J. H. 
Steward.—The communication read was ‘On the 
Geology of Arenig Fawr and Moel Llyfnant,’ by Mr. 
W. G, Fearnsides. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — Jan. 26, — Lord 
Avebury, President, in the chair.—Mr. Reginald 
Smith read a paper on the iron currency of the 
ancient Britons. According to one reading, a well- 
known passage in Casar’s ‘Commentaries’ refers to 
the native use of iron bars (tale) as well as of 
bronze and gold coins at the time of his invasion, 
and it has hitherto been supposed that either he was 
misinformed, or that every currency-bar had been 
entirely destroyed by rust. There are, however, in 
the British Museum and elsewhere a number of iron 
ingots which have always been regarded as unforged 
swords, but they contain too much metal fora sword 
of the first century B.c., and have been found 
together in large quantities, arranged in a manner 
suggesting a hoard of treasure, often in the centre of 
British earthworks. Examples are recorded from 
the counties of Hants, Wilts, Somerset, Gloucester, 
and Worcester, and are of three denominations. in 
the proportion by weight of 1, 2,4. At Spettisbury 
Fort, Dorset, two of the smallest size were fouud 
with many double the weight ; and in the Thames 
at Maidenhead Bridge seven or eight of the largest 
size were found in a bundle. A bronze weight of 
4,770 grains, marked with the Roman numeral I., 
was recently found in an Early British hoard in 
Glamorgan ; and with a trifliog allowance for loss 
by oxidation, this agrees well enough with the 
smallest iron bars, and almost exactly with an 
isolated basalt weight, similarly marked, at Mayence. 
These two weights may represent a half-mina of 
the Attic commercial standard, the use of which 
was for centuries widespread in the Mediterranean 
and Western Europe. Further discoveries may 
throw more light on the commercial relations of 
the Britons before the last Belgic invasion, which 
drove the native population into the interior, away 
from the south-eastern maritime district ; but it is 
meanwhile permissible to regard these bars as an 
exclusively British currency, and to settle once for 
all the true reading of Cesar’s statement.—Four 
specimens of the medium iron bars from Dorset 
were exhibited by Mr. Read, and Prof. Gowland 
reported on his analysis of the metal. In the 2,000 
years at least which had elapsed since its deposit, 
the specimen examined had undergone a structural 
change, and had become crystalline, resembling 
meteoric iron. Slides of the micro-sections were 
shown and explained, and it was surmised that the 
change had been accelerated by the large propor- 
tion of phosphorus in the metal. Nickel was also 
present in some quantity, and the ore seemed to 
have been derived from bogs, not from the iron- 
fields of the Sussex Weald or the Forest of Dean. 
An interesting discussion followed. 





LINNEAN.—Jan. 19.—Prof. W. A. Herdman, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mrs. C. Crisp, Mrs. C. P. Sladen, 
Miss E. A. Willmott, Miss KE. L. Turner, Mrs. M. A. 
Stebbing, Miss S. M. Silver, Mrs. L. J. Veley, Miss 
M. Benson, Miss A. Loriain Smith, Miss Gulielma 
Lister, and Miss E. Sargaut were admitted Fellows. 
—Mr. E. W. B. Holt and Miss E. F. Noel were 
elected Fellowe.— The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing 
exhibited and explained specimens of Crustacea in 
various ways remarkable for structure, habits, 
habitat, or colouring, collected by Dr. Gilchrist 
(South Africa), Mr. W. R. Forrest (West Indies), 
Dr. C. Hose (Borneo), Mr. C. J. Saunders (Singa- 
pore), Mr. P. W. Bassett-Smith (Diego Garcia), Mr. 
W. Boyd, Mr. W. Bruce, Mr. E. Mello Saunders 
(Northern and Arctic localities), and Mr. G. Eddison 
(Nottinghamshire). The specimens included many 
representative crabs, sume with tall sponges growing 
on their backs, some equipped for vigorous motion ; 
a“calling crab” with one arm abnormally large; 
an old truculent-looking land-crab; a new stone- 
crab from the South Atlantic; a West Indian 
‘*hermit” of exceptional size ; a “ mother-lobster” 
with its gastric apparatus inverted ; several craw- 
fishes; the little red Cape lobster; crayfishes; a 
new African river-prawn of a beautiful blue colour; 
the gigantic South American prawn, Palemon 
jamaicensis; Squillidze, Isopods, and Ampbipods, 
with athread-like Caprellid from Kerguelen among 
them. The series was intended to illustrate the 
wonderful diversity of forms developed in the 
Malacostraca, all traceable, by modifications easily 
intelligible, to a very simple original. Various 
crustacean parasites of northern and southern 
whales were also exhibited, and a curious mimetic 
parasite from the sunfish. Mr. Stebbing made an 
appeal for information in regard to the distribution 
of the river crayfish in the Midland and Nortbern 
counties of England.—A discussion followed, in 
which the Rev. J. Gerard, Mr. H. J. Elwes, the 
Treasurer, the President, and Mr. V. I Chamberlain 
took part.—Dr. Augustine Henry gave a discourse 
on ‘Botanical Collecting.’ The actual methods 
were briefly alluded to. stress being laid on truthful 
labelling of the specimens at the moment of collec- 
tion, instead of months afterwards, when identical 
numbers were often given to plants of different 





provenance. With the aid of nearly fifty lantern- 
slides, he showed his travels in 
strating that the popular idea of that country as one 
vast rice-field was fallacious, as it mainly consisted 
of vast mountain ranges cut up by deep valleys.— 
Prof. S. H. Vines, Mr. H. J. Elwes, and Dr. Tempest 
Anderson (a visitor) contributed some remarks.— 
Dr. W. G. Ridewood presented a paper on ‘The 
Cranial Osteology of the Fishes of the Families 
Osteoglossidw, Pantodontidz, and Phractolemide,” 
being a fourth instalment of the results of an exten- 
sive investigation upon the skull of the lower 
Teleostean fishes begun in 1896. Descriptions were 
given of the skulls of Osteoglossum, Heterotis, 
Arapaima, Pantodon, and Phractolemug. 


MIcCROSCOPICAL.—Jan. 18.—Annual Meeting.— 
Dr. Dukinfield H. Scott, President, in the chair.— 
The Chairman said that amongst the deaths that 
would be referred to that evening there was one of 
recent occurrence which the Fellows would hear 
of with very painful interest, that of Prof. Abbe, 
of Jena, who had been an Honorary Fellow of the 
Society since 1878 There was perhaps no one 
whose loss would be more felt by a society such as 
their own, for Prof, Abbe’s name was familiar to 
every one acquainted with the microscope, and 
even those who were not able to follow the details 
of his work could not fail to recognize the remark- 
able services which he had rendered to optical 
science.—The Secretary then read the Annual Report, 
and the Treasurer read his annual statement of 
accounts and the balance sheet. -It was announced 
that the President had been re-elected, and that 
all the Fellows proposed for the Council had been 
elected.—The chair having beeu takeu vy Dr, Wood- 
ward, the President delivered his annual address, 
entitled ‘What were the Carboniferous Ferns?’ At 
the commencement of his remarks the President 
referred to the recent death of Prof. B. Renault, 
the illustrious palwo-botanist who was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of the Society in June last. The 
address was illustrated by a large number of lantern- 
slides and actual sections of fossils from the coal 
measures shown on the screen ; and attention was 
called to a numberof specimens lent by Prof. F. W. 
Oliver, and to beautiful models, on a very enlarged 
scale, exhibited by Mr. Smedley. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan, 31.— 
Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, President, in the chair. 
—The paper read was ‘Floating Docks,’ by Mr, 
Lyonel E. Clark. 


PHYSICAL.—/an, 27.—Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, Presi- 
deut, in the chair,—A paper on‘ The Action of a 
Magnetic Field on the Discharge through a Gas’ 
was read by Dr. R. S. Willows, who also read one 
on ‘The Action of Radium on the Electric Spark,’ 
by himself and Mr. J. Peck.—A paper on ‘The Slow 
Stretch in Indiarubber, Glass, and Metal Wires 
subjected to a Constant Pull’ was read by Mr. P. 
Phillips. — A paper entitled ‘Determination of 
Youvg’s Modulus (Adiabatic) for Glass,’ by Mr. 
Chichester A, Bell, with an appendix by Dr. C. 
Chree, was read by the latter.—A paper by Dr. 
Boris Weinberg on ‘Some Methods for studying the 
Viscosity of Solids’ was taken as read. 


CHALLENGER.—Jan. 25.—Sir John Murray in the 
chair.—Mr. T. V. Hodgson was elected a Fellow.— 
Mr. E. W. L. Holt exhibited and made remarks on 
some rare and interesting deep-water fish aad Crus- 
tacea from West Ireland.—Dr. R. N. Wolfenden 
exhibited and made remarks on some Copepoda from 
the Gauss (German Antarctic) Expedition, Their 
large size, up to 10 mm., was remarkable, as also the 
fact that of forty-two species from the Gauss and 
Belgica, five were common to sub-polar seas, and 
continuous by way of the meso-plankton.—The 
Chairman spoke on ‘The Relation of Oceanography 
to other Sciences. He pointed out that recent 
expeditions had made only inconsiderable altera- 
tions in the contour-lines of the sea-bottom pub- 
lished in the Challenger Reports, and was of opinion 
that no great changes were likely to be made by the 
soundings of future expeditions. He expressed his 
belief that the great ocean basins had been prac- 
tically unaltered through geological time, but that 
the continents (including a zone not mure than 200 
miles seaward of their present outline) had fre- 
quently altered their levels, supporting this belief 
by the fact that all known sedimentary rocks are of 
“terrigenous” character, to the exclusion of deep- 
sea material. The meteorology of mid-ocean, where 
the diurnal temperature range of the water is about 
2° F., was contrasted with the meteorology over 
land-masses, where absorption and radiation are 
high, and the diurnal atmospheric range may 
amount to 80° F. As an example of the far-reaching 
effects of temperature, the speaker cited the range 
of animal variation where hot and cold currents are 
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at war, amounting in come cases to over 40° F.; in 
such regions the animal death-rate is very high, and 
the dead organisms decomposing on the bottom 
start the formation of glauconite, a well-known 
constituent of sedimentary rocks. As another 
result of temperature, it has been estimated that a 
tropical copepod lives twenty-four times as fast as 
an Arctic copepod in the same period of time. This 
may explain the predominance of specimens and 
paucity of species in the Arctic as compared with 
the tropical fauna. In connexion with chemistry, 
the speaker pointed out the gradual transference 
of lime from the poles to the tropics by organic 
agency; and in connexion with physiology, the 
possible relation between the serous and similar 
fluids of existing animals, and the constitution of 
the primeval sea in which life first began upon our 


earth, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Royal Academy, 4 —Lecture by Prof. A. Gilbert. 
London Institution, 5.-‘ The Wallace Collection,’ Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann. 
Society of Engineers, 7}.—President’s Address. 
Aristotelian. 8.—Lecture by Prof. W. R. B. Gibson. 

Society of Arts, 8 —‘ Keservoir, Stylographic, and Fountain 
Pens,’ Lecture III., Mr. J. P. Maginnis. (Cantor Lectures.) 
Tvurs. Royal Institution, 5 -‘The Structure and Life of Animals,’ 

Lecture LV., Prof. LC. Miall 

Institution of Civil Engi s, 8. — Di 
Docks.’ Papers on ‘Alfreton Second Tunnel,’ Mr. E. 
Crosbie Trench ; ‘ The Reconstruction of Moncreiffe Tunnel,’ 
Mr. D. McLellan. 

— Zoological, }.—* Abnormal Ranid Larve from North-Eastern 
India,’ Mr. Nelson Annandale; ‘A Second Collection of 
Fishes made by Mr. 8. L. Hinde in the Kenya District, 
East Africa,’ Mr G A. Boulenger; ‘Some Points in the 
Anatomy of Diademodon,’ Dr. K. Broom; ‘ Notes on the 
Mammals of Southern Cameroons and the Benito,’ Mr. G. L. 


Mon. 
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Bates 
. Bociety of Arts, 8.—‘ Time Development in Photography and 


Wrep 
Modern Mechanical Methods of Carrying It Uut,’ Mr. R. 
Child Bayley. 
Tuvns. Royal Academy, 4.— Lecture by Prof. A. Gilbert. 
— Royal, 4 


Royal Institution, 5 — ‘Forestry in the British Empire,’ Lec- 
ture II., Prof. W. Schlich. 

— London Institution, 6.—‘ The Literary History of the Bible,’ 
Canon BRerh m. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8 —Discussion on ‘ Fuel 
Economy in Steam Power Plants.’ Paper on ‘The Value 
of Overhead Mains for Electric Distributionin the United 
Kingdom,’ Mr. G. L. Addenbrooke. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 84.—‘ A Late-Celtic Burial at Col- 
chester,’ Mr. H. Laver; ‘An Iron Grave-Slab in Kotherfield 
Church, Sussex,’ Mr. J. C. Stenning; ‘Painted Memorial 
Tablet from Adderbury Church, Oxon,’ Rev. H. J. Gepp. 

fr. Astronomical, 5.—Annual Meeting. 

_ Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Reconstruction of the 
Santa Lucia River Bridge, Uruguay,’ Mr. P. J. Risdon. 
(Students’ Meeting.) 

_ Physical, 8 — Annual Meeting; ‘ Radiation Pressure,’ Prof. 
J. H. Poynting. 

_ Royal Institution, 9.—‘ The Art of the Ionian Greeks,’ Dr. C. 
Smith. 

Sat. Royal Institution, 3 —‘The Bohemian School of Music,’ Lec- 
ture II., Sir A. Mackenzie. 








Science Gossiy. 


THERE are some interesting details from 
India about the geographical results of the 
West Tibet expedition. It is already perceived 
that the two survey oflicers, Capts. Ryder and 
Wood, R.E., will have an exceptionally interest- 
ing collection of facts upon which to base 
their report. Among other items may be men- 
tioned the crossing of the Miriam-Li Pass, 
16,600 feet, which marks the watershed between 
the Sanpu and the Sutlej. A new, or rather 
an unknown lake, which is called Rakas Tal, 
was discovered between it and the Mansarowar 
lake. The principal work was done at the 
great lake just named. The main conclusion 
arrived at was that the Sutlej does not rise in 
it, as has been supposed, and that its source 
must be placed considerably to the westward. 
Gartok itself appears to have been disappoint- 
ing, as only a few dozen people were found 
there in winter quarters. Finally, the expedi- 
tion regained India by the Ayi-Li Pass at an 
altitude of 18,400 ft. 


A very large spot has been visible on the 
southern hemisphere of the sun during the 
present week, and is now apparently below 
the centre of the disc. 


M. Fayet, of the Paris Observatory, has 
calculated elliptic elements for Borrelly’s comet 
(e, 1904), by which it would appear that its 
period is even shorter than that of Encke’s. 
As the perihelion passage took place on the 
16th ult., the permanent designation will pro- 
bably be comet II., 1905, Encke’s at the recent 
return reckoning as comet I., 1905. 


THREE new small planets have been photo- 
graphed at the Konigstuhl Observatory, Heidel- 
berg : two by Prof. Max Wolf and Dr. Gotz on 
the 14th ult., and one by Prof. Wolf on the 





22nd. The last was the object which, as was 
stated in our ‘Science Gossip’ last week, 
was thought to be probably identical with 
that discovered by Prof. Perrine at the Lick 
Observatory, and supposed to be a sixth distant 
satellite of Jupiter. Information has, however, 
since been received of a later observation (on the 
18th ult.) of the latter, which proves that it is 
not identical with the small planet in question, 
but is a veritable satellite. It was first noticed 
in December, though the discovery was not 
announced until the 4th ult. 

A NEw variable star has been detected in the 
constellation Cassiopeia by Herr A. Tass, of the 
O-Gyalla Observatory, Hungary. A gradual 
change of more than a magnitude was noted in 
the month of December. The observations 
were interrupted after the 20th, on account of 
the necessity of sending the lamp of the photo- 
meter to Budapest for repair, but Herr Tass 
hopes the star will be observed as soon as 
possible in other places, as it is probably a 
short-period variable. It will be reckoned as 
var. 190, 1904, Cassiopeize. 

We have received the eleventh number of 
vol. xxxiii. of the Memorie della Societa& degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, It contains a table by 
Signor Bemporad of the amounts of atmospheric 
absorption at different altitudes as resulting 
from observations made at the Catania Astro- 
physical Observatory ; elements with epheme- 
rides, by Dr. Bianchi, of the small planets 
Venetia (No. 487) and Brixia (No. 521); and an 
account of observations obtained at Pavia of 
the Perseid meteors of last August. 








FINE ARTS 


—~— 


The Oresteia of Aeschylus. Edited by Robert 

Proctor. (Chiswick Press.) 

Tue publication of this magnificent piece of 
printing will serve to remind those interested 
in Greek studies that among the most pro- 
mising of the directions in which Robert 
Proctor’s activity was turned was the 
improvement of Greek typography. His 
monograph on ‘The Printing of Greek in 
the Fifteenth Century’ gave evidence not 
only of that minute study of the relation- 
ship between early founts of type which we 
had grown to expect from his vigilant eye, 
but also of a grasp of the principles of design 
by which these creations are to be judged, 
of an exceptional character. A succeeding 
paper, tracing the origin and history of the 
Eton Chrysostom types, just published, 
carries on the sadly unsatisfactory story to 
the end of the sixteenth century. 

The problems which presented themselves 
to the first designers of Greek type were 
much more complicated than those which 
faced the printers of Latin. Fine Latin manu- 
scripts of the time were based on the book- 
hand of the twelfth century; the letters were 
discrete, even formed by two or more strokes 
of the pen, and so at the invention of print- 
ing the first type designers were under 
no temptation to imitate an effect of con- 
tinuity which the public did not demand, 
and the few contractions in use could be 
treated as alternative forms of letters. Greek 
writing was not, however, in so happy a 
condition. The demand for Greek manu- 
scripts was active, and had produced a large 
number of scribes. Two main schools 
existed : one based on twelfth-century models, 
writing chiefly for liturgical purposes, using 
vellum, and therefore discrete in tendency ; 
the other modern, using paper, a running 
hand, filled with complex abbreviations. 





Neither of them was well adapted as a 
model for type, and the practical difficulties 
were greatly increased by the breathings 
and accents. A Greek alpha, for example, 
may occur in twelve different combina- 
tions without counting the ‘ota subscriptum. 
Unfortunately, the first Greek printers fell 
into the error of striving after the effect 
of continuity, sometimes by a system of 
ligatures which brought up the number of 
‘‘sorts’’—different kinds of type necessary 
to make up the complete alphabet—to over 
twelve hundred, sometimes by a system of 
cuttiag the type as it was being set up. 

This worse than Chinese complexity was 
obviously unfit for printing on any large 
scale, and printers soon gave up the attempt 
to reproduce the continuity of a manuscript. 
The further question of the accents and 
breathings was dealt with on four different 
lines. In the simplest the accents were left 
out altogether; in the second the accents 
were cast on the letter, usually two at a time, 
the superfluous one being cut off before the 
type was used, though words like ijvid,és 
are not uncommon with certain printers, the 
compositor having forgotten to destroy the 
superfluous accents, &c. In a third the 
letters and the accents were cast as separate 
types, which were combined in setting the 
page very much as modern music is; and in 
a fourth, separate punches were cut for 
letters and accents, but were combined to 
form matrices for the type. 

With Aldus a new era in Greek printing 
began. His sound commercial instincts led 
him to bid for popularity with a type 
modelled on the current modern hand. The 
characteristics of his types are, as Proctor 
describes them, 

‘*an absence of dignity, a restlessness expressed 
in the want of restraint in the voluminous 
curves, endless variety in the form and size of 
the letters, and an incredible complexity of 
abbreviation.” 

In the Gaza of December, 1495, for instance, 
words like zaparartixds, Tapakeipévos, Kepa- 
Aatov, are represented by a single intricate 
and unmeaning convolution. Its resemblance 
to the ordinary script of the day—involved 
and contracted to a degree, but not without 
merit for the free and flowing lines which 
made it unsuited for the rigidity of type— 
won an immediate victory for the Aldine 
type, and drove all the older forms out of 
the market. After Aldus the types which 
influenced the printing of Greek most were 
those cut by Claude Garamond (based on 
Aldine methods) and used by the Estiennes. 
The type of Sir Henry Savile’s Eton Chry- 
sostom of 1610-13, the ‘ greatest monu- 
ment of Greek printing in England,” is a 
derivative of these, and the “ Fell” type at 
Oxford is a Dutch variation. 

Modern Greek types in England are based 
on the Baskerville, slightly modified by 
Porson in the direction of legibility and 
simplicity; but the legend of a type cut 
from his handwriting is apparently apocry- 
phal. The continental types in ordinary 
use owe their form largely to Didot, and 
differ for the worse from ours in evenness 
and legibility. A very interesting uncial 
type was designed in 1827 by an amateur, 
Julian Hibbert, who published in it a 
small edition of the Orphic hymns and 
Plutarch ‘De Superstitione.’ He drew the 
type from the inscriptions in the British 
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Museum with some aid from the facsimiles 
in Montfaucon. It was entirely an experi- 
ment and an unsuccessful one. Of modern 
types two only are of great importance: 

at of Messrs. Decker, of Berlin, which 
English readers may be familiar with in 
H. T. Wharton’s ‘Sappho,’ and Mr. Selwyn 
Image’s, which loses unfortunately much of 
its effect by its smallness of scale. 

In designing his new type, therefore, Mr. 
Proctor had a clear field before him, and he 
went back unerringly to the best models. In 
his monograph he had already called atten- 
tion to the Alcala type of 1514 :— 

**To Spain belongs the honour of having pro- 
duced as her first Greek type what is undoubtedly 
the finest Greek fount ever cut, and the only one 
of which it can be affirmed with certainty that it 
is based on the writing of a particular manu- 
script. It was designed for use in the New 
Testament of the Polyglott Bible of Cardinal 
Ximenez, and appeared in its earliest state (no 
breathings and only acute accent) in the text of 
that volume,...... dated 10 January, 1514...... The 
type was cut on the model of the writing in the 
‘archetypa tantae vetustatis, ut fidem eis abro- 
gare nefas videatur,’ sent to Cardinal Ximenez 
by Leo X. from the Vatican library.” 

This type Mr. Proctor took as the basis of 

is own, as far as regards the lower case, or 
small letters ; but as it had no capitals except 
a II, he designed the others himself. The 
letters are a little deeper than his model, 
but as they are cast on a much larger body, 
the accents being on the type instead of 
being inserted (‘‘kerned’’), more white 
space is left between the lines, and the 
readableness of the type has been corre- 
spondingly increased. The capitals, seen in 
bulk, are especially fine, the ‘ofa being per- 
haps the only one to which exception could 
be taken owing to its slanting seriff. As 
they are printed in red in the text at the 
head of each fresh speech and in the shoulder 
notes, they enliven and decorate the page 
with the brilliancy of their colour. The 
names of Messrs. Walker, Cockerell, and 
Pollard, who are responsible for the pub- 
lication, are a sufficient guarantee that the 
printing is worthy of Mr. Proctor’s memory 
and their reputation. 

As regards the text of the three tragedies, 
it may be briefly described as that of the 
Oxford edition with the manuscript readings 
restored as far as possible. The proofs of 
the greater part of the work, after Mr. 
Proctor’s death, were read by his colleague 
Dr. Kenyon. Its value as the record of the 
judgment of a widely read and independent 
scholar is great, and as such it will appeal 
to many a student of the poet; to Mr. 
Proctor’s friends it is a most appropriate 
memorial as the permanent embodiment of 
a wish which lay very near his heart to do 
for Greek type something of the work which 
was done by Morris for Roman and Gothic; 
but it is as a successful attempt to clothe 
the highest achievement of Greek tragedy 
—one of the half-dozen great books of the 
world—in a noble and worthy form, a form 
for the first time approaching in dignified 
beauty the matter it enshrines, that we 
chiefly welcome this book. It will, we hope, 
mark an epoch in the history of Greek 
printing in England. 





Borough Seals of the Gothic Period. By Gale 
Pedrick. (Dent.)—On a book such as this it is 
difficult to pronounce a decisive verdict, for the 








good and the bad are curiously blended. In 
the first place, however, it will be well to put 
on record its undoubted merits. The fifty 
plates of seals, giving double that number of 
examples, are exceptionally good specimens of 
careful photographic illustrations, _They are 
well worthy of the undeniable beauty, artistic 
excellence, and historical interest that pertain 
to the town seals of England from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries. Most of 
these reproductions, taken from casts prepared 
by Mr. Ready, of the British Museum. come 
out, in view of their age, with almost startling 
clearness. 

The claim of the work is that the selection of 
seals illustrated and described in these pages 
was made solely on account of artistic value, in 
order that the very best and finest examples 
might be given, and that this was not done until 
after ‘‘a careful and exhaustive examination” 
of all the borough seals or impressions now 
extant. Most of the best seals, such as the 
well-known instances of Rochester, Canterbury, 
and Winchelsea, are certainly included ; but in 
several respects Mr. Pedrick’s selection seems 
at fault. For instance, a small and insignificant 
seal of the official of the Provost’s Court of 
Beverley—surely ecclesiastical and not civil— 
appears, and also equally poor ones of 
Salisbury and Boston. Their places might 
easily have been taken by far superior examples 
of English seal-cutting. Theseals of Gloucester 
are unusually varied and interesting; it is 
difficult to understand on what grounds Mr. 
Pedrick has selected as the only one for 
illustration a small and comparatively insig- 
nificant one pertaining to the city bailiffs, 

The technical descriptions of the seals are for 
the most part carefully done and accurate, and 
follow those given by Dr. de Gray Birch in 
the Museum Catalogue of Seals, which is duly 
acknowledged in the preface. There is an 
apparent mistake, however, in the account 
of the fine example of the fifteenth-century 
communal seal of Wallingford, where an 
equestrian royal figure is passing a ford. The 
initial letter below the horse’s head is said by 
Mr. Hope to be v, noth; and it is amusing to 
find that Mr. Pedrick thinks that the king, 
who bears a quartered shield of France 
(modern) and England, may be intended for 
Edward the Confessor. Apparently Mr. 
Pedrick has no knowledge of the two excellent 
volumes on ‘Corporation Plate and Insignia,’ 
by Messrs. Hope and Jewitt, issued in 1895; 
but almost every seal given in these pages is 
carefully described in that work, whilst many 
of them, as well as others not here named, 
are accurately engraved. 

The introduction has a variety of good and 
useful remarks on municipal seals, treating 
respectively of architectural composition, of the 
diversity of ships depicted on those of seaports, 
and of ecclesiastical and heraldic devices. It 
might with advantage have been pointed out 
that many of the seals supposed to bear castles 
carry in reality conventional representations of 
the chief gate or entrance of the walled town. 
Two successive corporate seals of Northampton, 
the one c. 1200 and the other c. 1300, which 
might with advantage have been included in 
this work, undoubtedly illustrate the town gate- 
way before and after the enlargement of its 
walled area. More, too, might well have been 
said of the few municipal seals which departed 
from the usual circular form and adopted the 
pointed oval shape, generally associated with 
ecclesiastical devices. A particular reason for 
this can generally be found. The whole subject 
ofthe great influence of the Church in special 
boroughs comes out remarkably in the designs 
as well as the shapes of certain seals. There 
was, for instance, no town in the whole kingdom 
more thoroughly under the control of a great 
ecclesiastic than the borough of Reading. 
Down to the Dissolution of the Monasteries the 
Abbot of Reading chose the mayor out of three 





names submitted to him by the commonalty. 
The thirteenth-century seal is a pointed oval, 
bearing the remarkable device of the head of 
Edward, King and Martyr, in the centre of 
four other heads. This is well illustrated by 
Mr. Pedrick, but not a word is said as to the 
remarkable subjugation of the town to the 
abbey, nor is the exceptional device in any 
way discussed. The town of Leominster was 
dominated by its priory, which was, in its turn, 
an important cell of Reading Abbey. The town 
seal in that case is also a pointed oval, with an 
effigy of St. Peter; but there is no reference to 
it in these pages. 

As to the letterpress, the style adopted in the 
introduction and preface is both stilted and 
affected. Tiresome and strained conceits after 
would-be original phrases and odd arrangement 
of sentences tend to spoil various passages 
in which some real information respecting seals 
is conveyed. The opening sentence of the 
preface is very clumsy :— 

“Their selection having been made entirely with 
that view, and after a careful and exhaustive 
examination of Borough seals yet extant, and of 
impressions from lost originals still available, I may 
fairly claim that the examples displayed in this 
work include the finest specimens of their order 
produced in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries.” 

But this sentence is lucidity itself compared 
with a number of instances that occur in the 
introduction. One example must suffice ; it is 
culled from p. 3, where Mr. Pedrick is writing 
of the influence of the Gothic spirit :— 

“Tn degrees, however, which varied with (gene- 
rally speaking, inasmuch as lines of absolute 
demarcation cannot be drawn), and were largely 
determined by, the divisions into which it fell, 
and with a richness of result, varying similarly, 
which greatly depended upon the extent to which 
that influence was felt and those models were 
employed.” 

The greater part, however, of the letterpress, 
which covers 137 quarto pages, consists of brief 
accounts of all the towns whose seals are cited. 
In such a book as this it would have been an 
advantage if certain statements had been 
given in elucidation of the devices of the 
shields and their particular connexion with 
various towns or patrons, Instead of this, Mr. 
Pedrick has carelessly strung together sketchy 
accounts of the various places, which one hardly , 
expects in a high-priced book such as this. Those 
who are likely to purchase or consult this 
work can only be amused by reading, for 
instance, that Cambridge is 
“the county town, and seat of a renowned 
University which stands upon the Cam. In the 
magnificent buildings connected with the Univer- 
sity lie the chief of its attractions,” &c. 


Or when the seals of Canterbury city are 
discussed, who can want to read such question- 
able statements as this 7— 
“Canterbury Cathedral is a beautiful and splendid 
pile, exhibiting every successive style from Early 
Norman to latest Gothic. It is justly celebrated 
and conspicuous ‘for richness of decoration and 
accuracy of detail no less than for justness of pro- 
portion,” Ke. 
Moreover, various of the assertions made in 
these brief outlines of a town’s history are 
not correct, as when we are told, under Salis- 
bury, that that see was established at Wilton 
at the beginning of the tenth century, ‘‘ where 
it continued under the government of eleven 
successive prelates.” 

All who are interested in the history 
and art of English seals will desire to 

ossess such a book as this on account of the 

ne series of plates. There are also some 
useful statements and summaries of facts per- 
taining to the seals of civil corporations in 
the introduction ; but it will be wisest on the 
whole to eschew the letterpress, and to rely 
for real descriptions on the two volumes of 
Messrs. Hope and Jewitt, and the second 
volume of the Museum Catalogue of Seals. 
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FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS AT THE 


GRAFTON GALLERY. 
(First Notice.) 

Tue present exhibition at the Grafton Gallery 
is of unusual magnitude and completeness. It 
is not, perhaps, entirely representative in the 
case of one or two artists, but it may be fairly 
described as representative of the Impressionist 
School as a whole, and the thanks of all art- 
lovers are due to M, Durand Ruel for providing 
Londoners with a magnificent ‘Ey of 
studying the painters in whom for the last 
thirty years he has taken so courageous an 
interest. For ourselves we have only one thing 
to regret in connexion with the exhibition— 
namely, the time of its appearance. Apart from 
the fact that January days in London are often 
too dark for the proper seeing of pictures, 
the Impressionist show coincidences with the 
splendid exhibition of Watts at Burlington 
House, and later will overlap for a few days the 
Memorial Exhibition of the work of Whistler. 

The all-important question for English visi- 
tors to the show is, What will be the verdict of 
the future upon Impressionist painting ? What 
will its position be in relation to other recog- 
nized schools of painting when it is viewed from 
an independent standpoint a quarter of a cen- 
tury hence? Is it an art comparable in every 
way to the art of the great old masters? or is 
it merely a momentary freak of fashion, which 
will be valued as slightly as the painting of 
certain unlucky periods in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries ? 

The reproach that the great men of the move- 
ment were charlatans or incapables can no 
longer be levelled at them. No intelligent 
person can any longer have doubts as to the 
sincerity of the apostles of Impressionism, They 
proved it by sacrificing for years, in some cases 
for their whole lives, all chance of worldly suc- 
cess, and the modest degree of estimation for 
which, in France, even well-trained mediocrity 
can hope. 

Their aim from first to last was realism. We 
see Manet beginning with work on the lines of 
the one realistic school of painting known to 
him. We see Degas begin as the obedient 
pupil of Ingres, while Claude Monet, almost 
from the first, set himself to imitate the light 
and air of nature, at the expense, if necessary, 
of all the other qualities for which painters 
previously had sought. 

Will it be safe, then, to forecast the future 
of such a painter as Manet on the analogy of 
the Spaniards who occupy a prominent place in 
this artistic pedigree? If so, we must make 
certain allowances. Velasquez has earned the 
reputation of an immortal artist, not only by 
his sincerity and by the directness of his expres- 
sion, but also by the completeness of his sense of 
taste. If the truth and sincerity of his work be 
due to his native genius and to his Spanish 
blood, the outward beauty of his best pictures is 
certainly due to his study of Titian, and to this 
beauty he owes much of his reputation even 
among painters. Ribera was also an exceedingly 
skilful and practised painter, yet his reputation 
in comparison with that of Velasquez is but 
small in proportion to his accomplishment, 
simply because his great technical powers were 
not directed by the sense of beauty which Velas- 
quez possessed. Even Goya, with all his fire 
and character—qualities which, perhaps, appeal 
to the artist of the present day even more 
directly and forcibly than the more meditative 
and deliberate science of a Titian—even Goya 
has gained but slowly his moderate share of 
fame, because, with all his rare insight and 
inventiveness, his sense of beauty is recondite 
or capricious. 

How can we presume, then, that the earlier 
works of Manet, famous as they are, will survive 
the test of time better than the work of Ribera 
or Goya? It would not be an altogether untrue 
criticism, though it would be an unkind one, to 





say that these famous works of Manet are for 
the most part little more than imitations of the 
great Spanish realists, and that, although they 
possess great artistic merit, they are not greater 
than the work which inspired them, and their 
importance in the future must therefore be to a 
large extent historical. The critic might add that 
in the three famous pictures The Spanish 
Dancers (No. 85), The Bull- Fight (86), and The 
Beggar (97), the realism of Spain is not enlivened, 
strengthened, or beautified. Rather is it 
slightly deadened by a hint of the heavy hand- 
ling of Courbet. The airless landscape in The 
Races at Longchamps (84), in its way, and for its 
period, a masterpiece, might also be mentioned 
as a proof that Manet, even when most bent on 

ainting life, was unable to get the effect of life. 
Thus Manet, though a great painter, is unlikely 
to be regarded as an artist of quite the first 
rank, although his name will always be famous 
upon historical grounds, since he had to bear 
the brunt of the attacks directed against the 
Impressionist movement. 

Degas stands on a different plane. As a 
draughtsman he is a worthy pupil of his great 
master Ingres, and his early work is almost 
beyond criticism, even from the classical point 
of view. Even when his subject is ostensibly 
trivial, as in the Carriage at the Races (57), his 
unfailing sense of design and his accuracy of 
eye and hand enable him to achieve success 
where a painter trained in a less dignified 
tradition would produce only a ‘Derby Day.’ 
Several other admirable examples of this perfect 
treatment will be found in the exhibition, 
but lack of space makes it impossible to 
deal with them in detail, One, however, 
The Rehearsal at the Foyer de la Danse (75), 
is so entirely excellent, alike in design, in execu- 
tion, and in the feeling of light and air which 
pervade it, that it would have to be admitted 
as a masterpiece in any collection of painting. 
The sense of atmosphere rendered so perfectly 
in this little grey painting explains the change 
brought into the art of Degas by the more 
luminous work of Claude Monet. The later 
pastels by which Degas is chiefly represented 
have these same qualities of design and 
atmosphere, although their outward appear- 
ance is so different. A change in the pitch 
of the tone and colour is not, however, the 
only change to be noted. To any one who 
has even a superficial knowledge of Japanese 
colour prints, it is evident that Degas was 
greatly influenced by them, in departing both 
from conventional arrangements and from con- 
ventional harmonies of colour. This change 
was accompanied by a change, or rather a 
development, in the painter’s temper. In many 
cases the satirist almost overwhelms the artist, 
and his work suffers from excess of emphasis. 
For this reason it may remain always a thing 
alien to our national taste, since emphasis is 
precisely the quality in which British character 
and British art alike are deficient. To those, 
however, who can place themselves outside the 
prejudices of national feeling, Degas must 
always appear a fine artist, since as a draughts- 
man, a designer, and a colourist he had few 
equals during the past century, and neither the 
slightness of much of his work nor the com- 
parative failure of an experiment such as the 
Zaza at the Cirque Fernando (72) can detract 
from the remarkable quality of his achievement. 

We must leave for a second article the 
interesting series of pictures by Claude Monet, 
Camille Pissarro, Sisley, and Renoir, which, 
though associated in period and in history with 
those of Manet and Degas, are based upon 
entirely different cesthetic principles. 








SALES, 


MEssrs. CHRISTIE'S sale on Saturday comprised, 
as announced in Zhe Athenwum of last week, the 
important pictures by old masters and of the Early 
English School, also a few fine works of modern 








artists, the property of Messrs. Lawrie & Co., of 
159, New Bond Street, in consequence of the digso- 
lution of partnership. The two partners in the 
firm, Mr. Lawrie and Mr. Sulley, are each resuming 
business on their separate accounts, and the greater 
portion of their stock was acquired by one or other 
of the partners. The sale was interesting as show- 
ing the large amount of capital invested in a first- 
class business of picture dealing. It is well known 
that many of the more important pictures in 
Saturday’s sale realized considerably less than had 
been originally paid for them by Messrs. Lawrie & 
Co.; but this result was inevitable in the circum- 
stances. The total of the 120 lots amounted to no 
less than 34,8897, 12s, A list of the more important 
works dispersed is as follows :— 

Drawings : T. Gainsborough, Portrait of Miss 
Haverfield, pastel, 230 guineas. L’Hermitte, Meal- 
Time, 1903, 230 gs. 

Modern Pictures: Woody Landscape, with old 
watermill], 240 gs. W. — Mars, Venus, Cupid, 
1837, 180gs. E. van Marcke, Cattle in a Pasture, 
1,640gs. A. T. J. Monticelli, Party of Ladies under 
trees in a garden, 140gs. E. Verboeckhoven, Pony, 
Ewes, and Lambs on the Coast, 1868, 350 gs. 

Early English School: T. Gainsborough, Woody 
Landscape, with buildings and figures, 450 gs.; 
Portrait of Christopher Anstey, author of ‘The New 
Bath Guide,’ 410 gs. Hoppner, Portraits of 
George, John, and Richard Brown Robinson, 400 ge.; 
a Lady in blue dress and black hat, 500gs. Sir T. 
Lawrence, Portrait of a Young Lady in white dress 
and blue sash, 150 gs. H. Morland, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ridge, in white dress, 90 gs. J. Northcote, Mrs. Lane, 
in red cloak, 420 gs. J. Opie, Portrait of a Lady 
in white dress, 280 gs. Sir H. Raeburn, Miss 
Margaret Campbell (afterwards Mrs. MacLeod) when 
a young girl, 950 gs.; Master Hay (afterwards Capt. 
Hay), 900 gs. ; Alexander Shaw, 470 gs. 

rench School : Francois Clouet, Equestrian Por- 
trait of Henri II., 1559, exhibited at the Primitifg 
Francais, Paris, 1904, 2,300 gs. J. M. Nattier, Marie 
Leczinska, 380 gs. Italian School : Giovanni Bellini, 
Madonna and Child with a Donor, signed, 190 gs. 
Francia Bigio, Portrait of a Young Man, 125 gs. 
Giulio Campi, Portrait of Franchino Gaffurio, 75 gs. 
C. M. da Cotignola, Christ bearing the Cross, signed 
and dated 1514,70 ge. Benedetto Diana, Salvator 
Mundi, 85 gs. G. B. Moroni, Portrait of a Lady in 
black and white dress, 1,000gs. Francesco da 
Rimini, The Madonna, in blue and red dress, sup- 
porting the Infant Saviour, signed and dated 1483, 
480 gs. Romanino, Portrait of a Youth, 130 gs. 
P. Veronese, Portrait of a Venetian Lady in yellow 
dress, 100 gs. 

Dutch, Flemish, and German Schools: F. Bol, 
Portrait of a Lady as Diana, signed and dated 1647, 
65 gs. Gonzales Coques, A Family Group, 150 gs. A. 
Cuyp, The Tulip-Seller, 1,200gs.; A Winter Land- 
scape, with dead swan, eagle, and other birds, 2,200 ga. 
Holbein School, Portrait of a Nobleman, dated 1565, 
170 gs. T. de Keyser, Portrait of a Gentleman, 
signed and dated 1656, 230gs. Karel du Jardin, 
Portrait of a Physician, 190gs. S. Koninck, Solo- 
mon’s Idolatry, 200gs. J. de Mabuse, The Virgin 
and Infant Saviour, 600gs. N. Maes, Portrait of a 
Gentleman, 800 gs. The Master of ‘The Death of the 
Virgin,’ Portrait of a Gentleman, 160gs. G, Metsu, 
Portrait of a Lady, in blue dress bordered with 
ermine (Smith’s ‘Catalogue,’ No. 89), 1,850gs. D. 
Mytens, Portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria, 320gs. 
Rembrandt, The Evangelist, 2,100 ge.; A Sibyl, 
3,200 gs. Rubens, Portrait of Isabella Clara Eugenia, 
Archduchess of Austria, 380 gs. J. Ruysdael, A 
Waterfall (Smith’s ‘Catalogue,’ No. 216, and ‘Sup- 
plement,’ No. 5), 1,250 gs.; A Woody Road, with two 
figures, 500gs. S. Ruysdael, Battle on a Bridge, 
1658, 420gs. Sir A. van Dyck, Portrait Group of 
Charles I., Queen Henrietta Maria, and their sons 
Charles and James, one of the several duplicates 
(see Smith’s ‘ Catalogue,’ No. 224) of the original 
picture at Windsor, 1,700 ge. 

On Monday the same firm sold the following :— 
Early English School, Portrait of a Lady, in white 
dress and blue sash, large hat with feather, and 
blue ribbons, 2317. G. Morland, A Meet of the 
Berkeley Hounds, 136/. 








fine-Brt Gossiy. 

Ar the Dowdeswell Galleries last Thursday 
was the private view of cabinet pictures in oil 
by Mr. Oliver Hall. 

Mr. W. B. Paterson is showing at 5, Old 
Bond Street, drawings by contemporary artists 
of the English and Scottish Schools. 

Messrs. Carrax are holding to-day a private 
view at their gallery of sketches in water 
colour by Mr. Walter Crane of Sicily and 
Normandy. 
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An exhibition of drawings in colour and line, 
illustrating ‘ Hunting and other Sports,’ by Mr. 
G. D. Armour, is to be opened to-day at the 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. Mr. 
Armour’s drawings for Punch are well known. 

Tx1s month Mr. Wynford Dewhurst invites 
us to view his pictures at the Kncedler Gallery, 
15, Old Bond Street. 

Mr. Gurexunst has open from to-day till 
March 4th a collection of etched work by 
Maxime Lalanne. 

Art the Fine-Art Society’s Rooms to-day is 
the private view of ‘The Thames a Century 
Ago,’ as depicted in contemporary engravings. 

In the Vienna archives an interesting docu- 
ment has just been found giving a list of prices 
of some pictures and sculptures that were sold 
by auction in Germany in 1645. Among the 
works are pictures by Titian, Correggio, Diirer, 
and Cranach, works now to be found in Vienna, 
Munich, and elsewhere. 

Tue Paris Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres has elected M. Elie Berger, Pro- 
fessor of Palseography at the Ecole des Chartes, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
M. Henri Wallon. There were four candidates, 
and at the second ballot M. Berger was first by 
23 votes out of 36. The new Academician is 
the brother of M. Philippe Berger (who was 
elected to Renan’s seat in 1892), and is the 
author of a number of learned works on manu- 
scripts, on the history of Blanche de Castille, 
and concerning the reign of St. Louis. This 
is the fifth occasion on which M. Elie Berger 
has offered himself as a candidate for election 
to the Académie. 


Mr. Frank J. Scorr has presented his 
collection of busts of Julius Ceesar to Harvard 
University, where it was on loan some months 
ago. For many years Mr. Scott has made a 
special study of the subject, and has travelled 
all over Europe in pursuit of his hobby. He 
had casts made or photographs taken of all the 
busts in public museums and private collections 
where permission could be obtained. He em- 
bodied the results of his studies in his book on 
* The Portraitures of Julius Czesar,’ which was 
reviewed in The Athenwum two years ago. In 
this work he describes upwards of eighty 
different heads, all of which are claimed to 
represent Czesar at various periods in his life, 











MUSIC 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s HAaLL.—Symphony Concert. 
ALBERT Hatt —Berlioz’s ‘ Childhood of Christ’ and Sir 
A. Mackenzie's ‘The Witch’s Daughter.’ 


Tue programme of the fourth London 
Symphony Concert last Thursday week at the 
Queen’s Hall included two works by British 
composers: Sir Hubert Parry’s Symphonic 
Variations in £ minor, and Sir Charles 
Stanford’s ‘L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso’ 
Symphony (Op. 56). It was, of course, 
becoming on the part of Sir Charles, who 
was the conductor of the afternoon, to 
ey his work at the end of the programme, 

ut it deserved a better place. The sym- 
phony was produced at a Philharmonic 
Concert in 1894, and has not since been 
heard. The title shows clearly the source 
whence the composer sought inspiration. 
The music is remarkably clever and 
effective, but phraseology and form 
point to the past rather than to the 
mati and for that very reason it is 

ifficult to appreciate it at its true worth. 
Music written on old lines runs the 
danger of comparison with standard works ; 
on the other hand, music on modern lines, 
owing to peculiarities of rhythm and colour, 





at first hearing often appears more original 
than it proves to be in the long run. Sir 
Charles is master of the technique of his 
art, and if he chose could write sensational 
music; that he refrains from so doing must 
certainly be set down to his credit. Wedo 
not, however, for a moment wish to disguise 
the fact that this symphony appears to us 
too formal in structure; the poetic matter 
indicated suggests treatment of a different 
kind. The Variations by Sir Hubert Parry 
show intellectual strength rather than 
emotional warmth. The concert began 
with Saint-Saéns’s not very exciting sym- 
phonic poem ‘ Phaéthon,’ written more than 
thirty years ago. Mr. Borwick played the 
solo part of Brahms’s Second Pianoforte 
Concerto in 8 flat, and was heard at his very 
best. 

The performance of Berlioz’s ‘ Childhood 
of Christ’ at the Albert Hall, under the 
direction of Sir Frederick Bridge, last week, 
was interesting, although the work is not 
well suited to so large a choir, neither is the 
hall itself the best place for music of such 
delicate character. No one else, however, 
pays heed to that sacred trilogy, so that 
Sir Frederick may be praised for re- 
viving it. The choral singing was good, 
though the ‘Chorus of unseen Angels,” 
not given according to the composer’s 
intention, failed to impress: the Angels 
were visible, and the organ much too 
prominent. The soloists, Madame Sobrino, 
and Messrs. Ffrangcon Davies, Dan Price, 
Lloyd Chandos, and F. Ranalow, acquitted 
themselves well. The duets between Joseph 
and Mary were ably rendered, while the trio 
for harp and two flutes in the third part was 
beautifully played, and pleased the audience 
more than many a page in which the 
individuality of the composer is even more 
fully revealed. 

The second part of the programme was 
devoted to Sir A.C. Mackenzie’s cantata ‘The 
Witch’s Daughter.’ The work was noticed 
in these columns on the occasion of its pro- 
duction at the recent Leeds Festival. We 
then recognized its merits, but all the 
composer’s skill and picturesque writing 
cannot prevent us from feeling that he has to 
a large extent wasted his strength on a dull 
poem. Sir A. C. Mackenzie conducted, and 
was received with cordiality. The vocalists, 
Madame Sobrino and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, 
did full justice to their important parts. 








Busical Gossiy, 


Ix the Crystal Palace Concert-Room last 
Saturday afternoon was given the first of three 
** Albani Concerts.” The Canadian artist won 
her way to success by her admirable rendering 
of Mozart’s ‘*‘ Non temer,” the violin obbligato 
being played by Lady Hallé. She also sang 
pieces by Gounod, Mr. Edward German, and 
Mr. Charles Willeby, and with Miss Ada 
Crossley a duet from Offenbach’s ‘Les Contes 
d'Hoffmann.’ Lady Hallé played Tartini’s 
sonata ‘Il Trillo del Diavolo’; and Mr. 
Leonard Borwick pianoforte solos by Bach, 
Scarlatti, and Chopin. 


THE programme of the fourth concert of Old 
Chamber Music, given by Miss Grace Sunderland 
and Mr. Frank Thistleton at Broadwood’s on 
Tuesday afternoon, contained many works of 
interest. There were two concertos for piano- 
forte and strings, one by Dall’ Abaco, the other 
by Johann Stamitz—two composers, as Dr, 








Hugo Riemann has recently shown, of im- 
portance in the history of the development of 
chamber music. A quartet sonata by J. F, 
Fasch, a contemporary of Bach, and a pupil of 
Johann Kuhnau, deserves mention. The first 
two movements may be somewhat rococo, but the 
Largo is highly expressive, and the finale quaint 
and crisp. The work iswritten for flute, violin, 
cello, and harpsichord, A fine sonata for violin 
and harpsichord by Antonio Vivaldi served to 
remind one of a composer whom Bach held in 
high esteem. The performances were very good, 


Miss Marie Hatt will give a concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 21st, with Mr. Egon Petri as solo pianist. 


A First public performance of two Rhap- 
sodies, Op. 92, for pianoforte, by Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford, will be given at the pianoforte 
and ’cello recital of Messrs. Percy Grainger and 
Herman Sandby at the Bechstein Hall on the 
evening of February 13th. They have been 
inspired by pages in Dante’s ‘ Inferno.’ 


Sir Freperick Bripce will deliver the 
Gresham College Lectures on February 7th, 
Sth, 9th, and 10th, the respective subjects 
being ‘Music, and Peacham’s “Compleat 
Gentleman” ’; ‘ Purcell’s ‘‘ Ayres for the 
Theatre” ’; ‘Schubert’s Songs’ ; and ‘ British 
Naval Songs of Three Centuries.’ The first 
will take place in the Theatre of Gresham Col- 
lege, the other three in the Great Hall of the 
City of London School. 


Srr ALEXANDER MACKENZIE delivers the first 
of his three lectures on the music of Bohemian 
composers at the Royal Institution this after- 
noon. 


A two-act lyrical drama, ‘ Daria,’ libretto by 
MM. Adolphe Aderer and Armand Ephraim, 
music by M. Georges Marty, was produced at 
the Paris Opéra yesterday week. 


On January 22nd a fine performance was 
given at the Paris Conservatoire of Handel’s 
‘Saul,’ under the direction of M. Georges 
Marty. Mesdames Georges Marty, Auguez de 
Montalant, and Mary Garnier, and MM. Caze- 
neuve and Frdlich were the principal singers, 
M. Alexandre Guilmant presided at the organ. 


A work on Anton Bruckner by Rudolf Louis 
has just been published by Georg Miiller, of 
Munich and Leipsic. The author’s monographs 
on Berlioz and Liszt are well known, and this 
first appreciation in book form of the Austrian 
composer, concerning whose merits opinions 
differ considerably, ought to prove both interest- 
ing and instructive. 


Some violins recently sold by Messrs, Glen- 
dining & Co, fetched remarkable prices. A 
violin by Nicolas Amati, of Cremona, went for 
105/.; another by Antonio Stradivari, 1706, 
6001.; another by Joseph Guarnerius, 230/.; 
an old Italian violin by Gasparo da Salo, of 
a 110/.; and one by Lorenzo Guadagnini, 
1201. 


Le Ménestrel of January 29th states that the 
programmes of the four days’ Beethoven festival 
at Paris in May will include the nine Sym- 
phonies, under the direction of Herr Felix Wein- 
gartner, the Violin Concerto, and the Piano- 
forte Concerto inc. It isto be hoped that the 
scheme, when completed, will also include a 
performance of ‘ Fidelio’ at the Opéra-Comique. 


Tue Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of January 
27th confirms the report that the Wagner- 
Vereeniging at Amsterdam intends to give 
performance of ‘ Parsifal.’ 








PERFOKMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Concert Club, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
= Sanday ie, 7. Queen's Hall 
Mon. Miss Nora Clench’s Quartet, 8.30. Zolian Hall. 
Tvres. Miss Maud MacCarthy’s Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Miss Ethel Barnsand Mr. C. Phillips's Concert, 3, Bechstein 


Hall. 
— Mr. Charles Williams's Orchestral Concert, 8.45, Queen’s Hall. 


Sun. 
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. Madame Roger-Miclos and Joh Wolff's Pi and 
_ Violin Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
—  Wessely Quartet, 8.30. Bechstein Hall. 
Tuvrs. Broadwood Concert, 8 30, Zolian Hall. 
Fr. London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Bar. Sym way pee mene 3, Queen's Hall 
— De. Theo. ierhammer’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 








DRAMA 


—e— 


The Sin of David. By Stephen Phillips. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue anticipated and more than half-pro- 
mised performance of ‘The Sin of David’ 
has not been witnessed, nor does there seem 
any prospect that the play will shortly see 
the footlights. More obviously than any 
previously printed work from the same 
source it is intended for stage production. 
To placate, it may be supposed, a 
muddled, meddlesome, and erratic cen- 
sure, the action is transferred from Syria 
to England; and to conciliate the con- 
ventional playgoer a moderately sym- 
pathetic dénotiment is substituted for the 
tragic issue which offended justice demands. 
The title chosen is in no sense a misnomer. 
Precisely similar in character to the crime 
of the Israelitish monarch with Bathsheba 
and Uriah the Hittite is that of Sir Hubert 
Lisle, the commander of the Parliamentary 
forces in the Fenlands. Arriving at head- 
quarters at the moment when the fate of 
Lieut. Joyce, self - convicted of having 
violated a maid, is in the balance, he gives 
a casting vote for a death penalty in place 
of simple expulsion from the ranks of the 
faithful. It is for the sake of showing 
Dear liberty to righteousness affianced 


that the soldiers of the Puritan host have 
girded themselves. 

For this the noble hath disdained his ease, 

For this the gentleman forsworn his hearth, 

For this the yeoman left his glebe unploughed. 
In answer to the bidding of the victim to 
be very sure of his own soul, the newly 
arrived commander utters a solemn impre- 
cation :— 

And judge me, Thou that sittest in Thy heaven, 

As I have shown no mercy, show me none ! 

Deal Thou to me what I have dealt to him ; 

Nay more ; not the mere death that he shall die; 

Strike at the heart, the hope, the home of me, 

If ever a woman’s beauty shall ensnare 

My soul unto such sin as he hath sinned. 

As the guilt in question amounts to rape, 
such language is of no disproportionate 
strength. Before, however, the muskets 
have rung out the knell of the doomed man, 
Sir Hubert has met his fate. Miriam, a 
Jewess apparently, of French descent, who 
has contracted with Col. Mardyke, his 
host, a half-enforced and wholly joyless 
marriage, brings him the wine of welcome. 
At once his heart goes out to her, and hers 
thrills to him in immediate and fervent 
response. In the second act nothing but 
the husband stands in the way of con- 
summated happiness. Then comes from 
Lord Willoughby the demand for a man of 
tried courage and resolution, who will lead 
at daybreak a forlorn hope against the castle 
of Bolingbroke. After some self-commun- 
ing and torture, Sir Hubert, warmed by the 
presence and maddened by the caresses of 
Miriam, sends Mardyke to his death. Turn- 
ing as he does so to the Bible of the 
“* murdered man,” he comes upon the 
passage that tells how ‘‘there fell some of 
the people of the servants of David; and 
Uriah the Hittite died also.” 





Five years later Sir Hubert, still fighting 
with the Puritan troops, is at Wakefield 
with Miriam, now his wife, and with Hubert, 
his and her infant son. On the anniversary of 
the departure of Mardyke to his death, the 
child is smitten with an inexplicable illness, 
to which, in spite of medical help, he 
succumbs. In his nervous and overwrought 
condition, Sir Hubert sees in this death a 
revenge of his victim, and supplicates that 
he himself, and not his offspring, may pay 
the penalty of his crime. Miriam sees in this 
death a mandate of eternal separation, and 
conjures him :— 

Let us fly each other. 

Between, an angel stands with flaming sword, 

And at his feet the body of our babe. 

With some eloquence, but more sophistry, 
he pleads in answer :— 

Dear, in a deeper union are we bound 

Than by the earthly touch of him, or voice 

Human, or little Jaughters in the sun. 

We by bereavement henceforth are betrothed, 

Folded by aspirations unfulfilled, 

And clasped by irrecoverable dreams. 

Her answer to this is to fall with a cry on 
his heart, where he holds her fast. 

The first two acts of ‘The Sin of David’ 
seem susceptible of histrionic interpretation. 
It is doubtful whether the closing act has 
grip enough. The character of Miriam is 
strongly conceived and capably drawn, and 
reveals more passion than is common in 
English workmanship. Wholly discontented 
with her elderly husband, whose relations 
at the outset have been those of guardian, 
she has been, in her intercourse with his 
successor, more of the temptress than the 
tempted. To her lover she says, with pas- 
sionate abandon :— 


For thee alone came I into this world, 

For thee this very hair grew glorious, 

My eyes are of this colour for thy sake. 

This moment is a deep inheriting, 

And as the solemn coming to a kingdom. 
When he speaks of peace she responds :— 


Doth the world seem cold? 
A woman’s peace, 
It bath all fire in it and burneth white. 


And while her husband still lives, and her 
lover, abashed, says to her half rebukingly, 
How thy speech wantons, while I stare at life ! 

she continues :— 


Thou hast my spirit, be content. 
O, all that in me wanders and is wild 
Gathers into one wave that breaks on thee ! 


As in other dramas of Mr. Phillips’s, there 
are many strong, imaginative, and poetical 
lines, but the Jiaison of the verses is not 
wholly satisfactory. ‘The Sin of David’ 
scarcely justifies the inflated eulogy of 
which the author has been the recipient. 
It is, -however, creditable accomplishment, 
and up to the level of Mr. Phillips’s 


previous work. 








THE WEEK. 


CovurtT.—Afternoon Performance: ‘Great Friends,’ a 
Comedy in Three Acts. By G. 8. Street. 


THe new comedy of Mr. Street, given 
under the direction of the Incorporated 
Stage Society, is exactly characteristic of 
the class of piece with the non-production 
of which managers are constantly rebuked. 
It is the work of a clever and capable man, 
destitute apparently, as are ninety-nine out 
of a hundred persons, of dramatic sense. 
That such will not arrive as the result of 
practice we may not say. The present work, 
however, though it has a certain kind of 





prettiness, discloses no form of dramatic 
aptitude. Characters shuffle on to and off the 
stage, according to the Juvenalian maxim, 
“Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione 
voluntas.” An attempt at character-drawing 
is attended by a certain amount of suc- 
cess, but that is no more than is to be 
expected in the case of a man of culture. 
The language is witty, and sometimes 
appropriate, though never good enough 
to compensate for the absence of action. 
Especially weak are the concluding scenes, 
justifying the assumption that the author, 
who scarcely knew how to begin, did not 
in the least know how to end. 

‘‘Great friends,” in the title, is a phrase 
used sometimes between those of opposite 
sexes to defend an intimacy on the point 
of developing into something more close. 
Such intimacy exists between Sydney 
Baldwin, M.P., and Lady Raffia—he a man 
for whom, on account of aristocratic birth, 
influential surroundings, and general in- 
firmity of purpose, his friends predict 
Cabinet rank; she a woman, mated with a 
fool, who strives hard, and for a while 
successfully, to obtain an ascendency over 
a fledgling statesman. Though affianced 
to a young and charming girl. whom 
in his heart he loves, Baldwin flies 
in the face of his friends and his in- 
terest, and persists in compromising him- 
self and the partner in his follies It might 
almost be supposed that he broke his leg 
for the mere sake of being ministered to 
by her and prolonging hours of idle and 
virtually purposeless dalliance. If either 
has any serious design upon the other, 
it is carefully concealed. It is difficult, 
indeed, to conceive of any woman having 
serious use for so inept a philanderer. The 
hero’s cure is wrought when he sees him- 
self threatened with serious rivalry for the 
hand of his betrothed. The risk of losing 
her is sufficient to bring him once more to 
his senses, and to effect between himself and 
Lady Raffin a separation which on his part 
has no element of chivalry, if it has any of 
common courtesy. Very far are we from 
objecting to marivaudage, or protesting against 
the idle song of an empty day, to pervert a 
well-known Morrisian refrain. Dramatically, 
however, the story is naught, and the 
interest it stirred in a friendly audience was 
the mildest conceivable. Mr. Dawson 
Milward played the hero, and Miss Gertrude 
Kingston the heroine. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


‘Zwet GLickiicue Tacs,’ a four-act farcical 
comedy of Herren F. von Schénthan and Gustav 
Kadelburg, two frequent collaborators, has been 
given by the German comedians at the Great 
Queen Street Theatre. It is a bright and 
moderately ingenious piece, showing the sort 
of inflictions that may weigh upon the residents 
in a suburban house. So burdensome are those 
which spring from the unexpected and undesired 
intrusion of acquaintances that the only two 
pleasurable days of the new proprietors are those 
respectively spent in looking over the new 
possession and in quitting it. In a generally 
excellent performance Friiulein Rosie Grawz 
and Camilla Dalberg, Herr Bruno Wilburger, 
and Herr Hans Stock were noteworthy. 

‘ MasKERADE,’ a four-act play of Herr Ludwig 
Fulda, given so recently as November 28th at 
the Deutsches Theater, Berlin, will be the next 
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novelty of the Andresen-Behrend company, 
being underlined for presentation on Thursday 
next. 


Setpom has a piece with so little story as ‘A 
Maker of Men,’ a one-act play by Mr. Alfred 
Sutro, produced on January 27th at the 
St. James’s Theatre, had a more conspicuous 
success. It is, indeed, scarcely to be counted 
as drama, though it presents a faithful thumb- 
nail sketch of lower middle-class life. A bank 
clerk, disappointed of the promotion which has 
once more passed him by, gives way to self- 
rebuke ot despair, and is cheered and 
heartened by his wife. There is sincerity 
enough in the dialogue to compensate for 
absence of story, and, as the whole was 
well played by Miss Edyth Olive and Mr. 
Graham Browne, it obtained a warm reception, 
and must be held to strengthen a bill, the 
remainder of which consists of ‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan.’ In the cast of the piece last 
named Mr, Eric Lewis is now counted. 


‘Tue Lapy or Leeps’ is the title at length 
bestowed on Capt. Marshall’s new piece due on 
Tuesday next at Wyndham’s. 


For Saturday next is promised at the 
Royalty ‘ The Diplomatists,’ a two-act comedy 
by Mr. Sydney Grundy, to be produced under 
the direction of the author with a castcomprisin 
Mr. E. W. Garden, Mr. Charles Groves, an 
Misses Marie Illington, Florence St. John, and 
Lily Grundy. With it will be given ‘ A Case of 
Arson,’ adapted from the Dutch of Herman 
Heyermans. In this Mr. de Vries, a Dutch 
comedian, will play seven different characters, 
all witnesses summoned before a Court of 
Inquiry. 

In the forthcoming production at the Court 
of ‘The Trojan Women’ of Euripides, Misses 
Edyth Olive, Gertrude Kingston, and Marie 
Brema will take part. 


Towarps the end of the month may be 
expected at the Avenue ‘Mr. Hopkinson,’ a 
farcical comedy, the hero of which will be 
played by Mr. James Welch. 


In the cast of ‘Du Barry,’ an adaptation 
from M. Jean Richepin by Mr. Brookfield, to 
be given forthwith at the Savoy, Mrs. Brown 
Potter, as the heroine, will be supported by 
Misses Audrey Ford and Elsie Glaser and 
Messrs. Abingdon, H. B. Warner, Blakiston, 
Devereux, and Gilbert Hare. 


A FORTHCOMING production of the Incor- 

rated Stage Society will consist of ‘The Three 
Seashtens of M. Dupont’ (‘ Les Trois Filles de 
M. Dupont’) of M. Brieux, translated by Mr. 
St. John Hankin. 


Mr. CHariss HicHAm writes :— 

“In connexion with the Swedish Shakespeare 
‘find’ described by Mr. Evald Ljunggren in your 
issue for the 21st ult., it may be interesting to note 
that the reputed possessor, a century ago, of the 
1594 ‘Titus Andronicus,’ was obviously the Carl 
Robsahm hitherto known chiefly as a contributor 
to the biography of Emanuel Swedenborg. A brief 
sketch of Robsahm and his biographical details 
are included in the three volumes of ‘ Documents 
Pago Swedenborg,’ edited by the Rev. R, L. 
Tafel, Ph.D., and published in 1875-7.” 

Miss Apa Nertson, who died on the 25th ult. 
in her sixtieth year, was better known in the 
country than in London. She is remembered, 
however, as Queen Elizabeth in ‘ The Armada’ 
of Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. Hamilton, 
September 22nd, 1888 ; as Lady Cholmondeley 
in ‘The Royal Oak’ of the same authors, Se 
tember 23rd, 1889 ; as Janet Felton in ‘ Sunlight 
and Shadow,’ by Mr. R. C. Carton, Avenue, 
November Ist, 1890 ; as Virginie in a revival of 
‘Drink’ ; and in a few other parts. 


‘ApREA’ is the title of a play by Messrs. 
David Belasco and John Luther Long, pro- 
duced by Mrs. Leslie Carter at the Belasco 
Theatre, New York, on January 11th. Its 
action is placed in 500 a.p. in an imaginary 





island of the Adriatic, and introduces some 
miracles, presumably pagan. 

* MopELt,’ a sentimental comedy in four acts, 
by Herr Hermann Katsch, is the latest novelty 
at the Berliner Theater. It shows the mis- 
adventures, succeeded ultimately by marriage, 
undergone by a young lady, who in pure good 
nature consents to be the Trilby of a sculptor, 
and sit to him but slightly veiled. The amiable 
and accommodating heroine was played by 
Fraulein Rocco. 

Recent Parisian novelties have been of the 
lightest description. Of these the most success- 
ful is ‘Les Merlereau’ of M. Georges Berr, 
produced at the Bouffes-Parisiens. It owes 
some suggestions to ‘Le Pére Prodigue,’ trans- 
lated by the younger Mathews as ‘My Awful 
Dad.’ ‘Le Chopin,’ a three-act farce by MM. 
Keroul and Barré, given at the Palais Royal, 
has a plot incapable of explanation to an English 
public. ‘Le Gigolo,’ by M. Miguel Zamacois, 
is a work not widely dissimilar in nature, which 
has made a prosperous start at the Nouveautés. 
Mile. Jeanne Granier has appeared at the 
Théatre des Capucines as the heroine of ‘ La 
Bonne Intention,’ a two-act comedietta of M. 
de Croisset. 

In ‘ La Gioconda’ of Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
translated into French by M. Georges Hérelle, 
and produced at the Thédtre de l’uvre, M. 
Lugne-Poe was Cosimo; M. Burguet, Lucio; 
and Madame Suzanne Després, Silvia Settata. 


MISCELLANEA 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS: NEW INFORMATION. 
Weston-super-Mare. 

Tose of your readers who are acquainted 
with the published works relating to the poetry 
of Samuel Taylor Ooleridge may be interested 
in hearing that in the course of a search of 
Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal for the year 1818, 
in quest of information relating to a matter of 
local interest, I happened to notice, in the 
number bearing date February 7th, a sonnet 
with headlines as follows: ‘‘ Fancy in Nubibus ; 
Or, The Poet in the Clouds. A Sonnet com- 
posed by the Seaside, October, 1817,” and 
signed “ §.T.C.” 

It so happens that I possess not an incon- 
siderable number of publications relating to 
Coleridge, including the very comprehensive 
work of the late James Dykes Campbell, and 
the very valuable work on the poetry edited by 
Dr. R. Garnett, C.B. When I referred to these 
two works I found that both writers state that 
this sonnet was first printed in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for November, 1819 ; consequently it 
is clear that I have made a literary discovery. 

The words ‘‘ A Sonnet composed by the Sea- 
side, October, 1817,” which appear not, I 
believe, in any of the published works, seem to 
point out that it was composed when Coleridge 
was staying at Little Hampton, Sussex, in 1817. 

In the issue of the same journal for February 
21st, 1818, there appears a m by Coleridge, 
in seven stanzas, with the following headline : 
‘* Written in a Blank Leaf of Faulkner's Ship- 
wreck, presented by a friend to Miss K——,” 
which differs so materially from that which 
appears in ‘Sibylline Leaves,’ published in 
1817, that it — to me to be a revised 
edition. Campbell has substituted the name of 
** Falconer ’—the correct name of the author 
of ‘The Shipwreck ’"—in the place of Faulkner 
(Falkner). The words in the headline appear 
not, so far as I am aware, in any of the pub- 
lished works relating to Coleridge. It would 
be interesting, I think, to establish the identity 
of “ Miss K——.” E, WEARE. 














To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. W.—P. A. S.—F. L —D. S.— 
H. St. G. G.—E. W.—received. 

G. P.—We cannot enter into this. 

C. S. (Firenze).—We have no opening of the sort. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


NAPOLEON and ENGLAND, 1803- 


1813. A Study from Unprinted Documents, 
By P. COQUELLE. Translated from the 
French by GORDON D. KNOX, Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. With a Preface by Dr. J. 
HOLLAND ROSE, Author of ‘The Life of 
Napoleon I.,’ &c. 


“In discussing one of the most controverted questions of 
modern history, M. Coquelle has collected a number of 
interesting d ts, which form « most valuable addition 
to the sources available to a student of the Napoleonic 
period. He has, however, done more than merely provide 
us with material, for by concentrating his attention solely 
on the diplomatic relations between France and England he 
has fully proved his contention that Napoleon alone was 
responsible for the continuance of the war, and Shas 
furnished a most valuable monograph on Napoleon gthe 
diplomatist.”—St. James’s Gazette. 








Crown 8vo, 8s. net. 


The NIBELUNGENLIED.  Trans- 


lated into Rhymed English Verse in the Metre 
of the Original. By G. H. NEEDLER. 





BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Author of the ‘Life of Napoleon I.’ 3 vols. 
small post 8vo, 5s.each. [Ready February 8. 





Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. net. 


ITALIAN RECIPES for FOOD 
REFORMERS. Translated and Arranged by 
MARIA GIRONCI. [Ready February 8. 





A CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S 
PEPYS 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, 
M.A. F.R.S. Transcribed from the Shorthand 
MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 
BRIGHT, M.A. With Lord BRAYBROOKE’S 
Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY 
B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 8 vols. Post 8vo, 
5s. net each. 

[ Vols, 1.-VI. now ready; Vol. VII. February 8. 


** This reprint contains the whole of the text 
of the Diary, and the Notes and Index, as given 
in the ten-volume edition, the volume entitled 
‘ Pepysiana’ only being omitted. 

“*Mr. Wheatley has easily distanced all previous editors, 
both in the completeness of his matter and his annotations, 


and there is little doubt that this new classic edition of a 
classic will be a great "— Ath 








THE YORK LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in: leather. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 


Motteux’s Translation, Revised. With Lock- 
hart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. Edited and 


Collated by GEORGE SAMPSON. Vol. IV. 
Containing Miscellaneous Pieces, 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK and 


OMNIANA. Arranged and Edited by T. 
ASHE, B.A. 
IN- 


DRAPER’S HISTORY of the 
— DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE 
vols, 
Others to follow. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


by the Rev. MYNORS ' 
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HYPERION. A Facsimile of Keats's Autograph MS. With a Transliteration of the MS. of 


THE FALL OF HYPERION, A DREAM. With Introductions and Notes by ERNEST DE SELINCOURT. Limited Edition, printed on Pure Linen Paper. Subscription 
Prices : 2/. 12s. 6d. in boards, and 3/. 13s. 6d. in leather. 

TIMES.—“ The manuscript of ‘Hyperion’ is of extreme interest as an example of the manner in which Keats brought his work up to its highest pitch of excellence......The 
revisions make the poem an infinitely finer thing. They are more interesting than the excisions, and they are made the more interesting b Ar. de Sélincourt’s excellent notes, which 
often give the most convincing reasons for them...... This book adds to our knowledge of Keats’s mind, and, if possible, to our regret for his ye death.” 

SPEAKER.—“ The manuscript is of extreme interest, as revealing to us the working of Keats’s mind in the very process of composition. We are present, not indeed at the first 
birth of his ideas, but at the final labour over their perfect expression...... All the changes made are vast and obvious improvements, and the reasons why Keats made them and why they 
are improvements are admirably analyzed by Mr. de Sélincourt.” 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. In 16 vols. Vols. I—XII. 


now ready. Special Limited Edition, of which only a few Copies remain, demy 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, 16/. net in boards; in 8 double vols. crown 8vo, on Oxford India 
Paper, 17s. net each; in 16 vols. crown 8vo, on ordinary paper, 6s. net each. 
ATHEN27UM.—“ The value of Mrs. Toynbee’s work, as we have pointed out before, does not lie in fresh discoveries so much as in the patient devotion with which she has sifted 
and — the whole correspondence. The notes, once more, are unobtrusive, and admirable in clarity and conciseness, and, as editing gces, this collection of letters could not be 
bettered.” 


The VIENNESE PERIOD. Vol. V. of the “Oxford History of Music.” By W. H. Hadow, M.A. 


8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.—“ A pure delight.” 
TIMES.—“ Certainly, if Mr. Hadow’s object was to write a readable book to bear witness to the glory of great musicians, he has achieved it splendidly. We have never seen a more 
readable book on a musical subject, nor one that shows a deeper insight into the difference between great art and small, tendency and achievement, progress and permanence. Nor have 
we seen one more admirably proportioned (from this point of view), nor more skilfully arranged.” 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. Treble Section, PARGETER to PENNACHED. 7s. 6d. 
Complete Part, P to PENNACHED, 12s. 6d. Reissue in Monthly Parts, No. 68, INTROIT—I-WITE, 3s. 6d. 





OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Edited by LEON DELBOS. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


LES NORMANDS en ANGLETERRE et en FRANCE. From La Conquete de l’Angleterre par 


les Normands, by AUGUSTIN THIERRY. Edited by A. H. SMITH, M.A. Pp. 162, 2s. 6d. 


Le SERMENT. By Jules David. Edited by Cecile Hugon. Pp. 94, ls. 6d. 
The EUTHYDEMUS of PLATO. With Revised Text, Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By 


EDWIN HAMILTON GIFFORD, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The PRAYER-BOOK VERSION of the PSALMS. Printed Parallel with a New Version by S. R, 


DRIVER. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The BLAZON of EPISCOPACY: being the Arms borne by, or attributed to, the Archbishops and 


Bishops of England and Wales, with an Ordinary of the Coats described and other Episcopal Arms. By the late Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD. Second Edition, with 1,000 
Illustrations. 4to, buckram, 31s. 6d. net. 


A PLEA for the HISTORICAL TEACHING of HISTORY. An Inaugural Lecture delivered on 


November 9, 1904, by C. H. FIRTH, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, paper covers, ls. net. 





SATURDAY REVIEW.—* In publishing in pamphlet form his Inaugural Lecture, the Regius Professor does a real public service...... The few who read will find delight and true 
profit in this little pamphlet of thirty pages or so. It is almost as good as the matter in Acton’s occasional letters on historical subjects, in imagination—without which in good measure 
there can be no written history—in the depth of knowledge and the breadth of perspective.” 


GAI INSTITVTIONES;; or, the Institutes of Roman Law. By Gaius. With Translation and 


Commentary by the late E. POSTE, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by E. A. WHITTUCK, M.A. B.C.L. With an Historical Introduction by A. H. J. 
GREENIDGE, D.Litt. 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


The FACE of the EARTH (Das ANTLITZ DER ERDE). By Eduard Suess, Professor of 


Geology in the University of Vienna. Translated . HERTHA B. C. SOLLAS, Ph.D., Heidelberg, under the directlon of W. J. SOLLAS, Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford. With a special Preface for the English Translation by Prof. SUESS. Vol. I. ith 4 Maps and 50 other Illustrations. 25s. net. , 


STANDARD.—“ English students are deeply indebted to Miss Hertha Sollas, who, under direction of her father, Prof. Sollas, is translating the ‘ Antlitz der Erde.’ So well have 
they executed this difficult task that we frequently find ourselves forgetting the book was not originally written in English...... Prof. Suess has accumulated, by his unwearied labours, a 
vast store of facts, has marshalled them with a master’s hand, and has given all who make a study of this planet’s history a work exceptionally valuable, if only for its suggestiveness.” 


The ANCIENT RACES of the THEBAID. Being an Anthropometrical Study of the Inhabitants 


of Upper Egypt from the Earliest Prehistoric Times to the Mohammedan Conquest, based upon the Examination of over 1,500 Crania. By ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A.Oxon. 
M.B Hain... Professor of Human Anatomy in the University of Oxford, and D, RANDALL-MACIVER, M.A. Imperial 4to, boards, with buckram back, with 6 Collotypes, 
6 Lithographic Charts, and other Illustrations, 2/. 2s. net. (Immediately. 


ANNALS of BOTANY. Edited by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A. M.D. F.R.S., of the University of 


Edinburgh, D. H. SCOTT, M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S., of the Royal Gardens, Kew, W. G. FARLOW, M.D., of Harvard University, U.S.A., assisted by other Botanists. Vol. XVIII. 
No. LXXI. royal 8vo, paper covers, with 5 Plates and 1 Figure in the Text, 14s. 
Contents.—H. M. WARD. Recent Researches on the Parasitism of ~~ ERIKSSON. On the Vegetative Life of some Uridineae.—A. J. MASLEN. The Relation of Root to 
Stem in Calamites.—_F. CZAPEK. The Anti-ferment Reaction in Tropistic Movements of Plants.—G. J. PEIRCE. The Dissemination and Germination of Arceuthobium occidentale, 
Eng.—Miss E. SARGANT and Miss A. ROBERTSON. The Anatomy of the Scutellum in Zea Mais.—E. 8. SALMON. Further Cultural Experiments with ‘ Biologic Forms’ of the 
Erysiphaceae.—S. H. VINES. The Proteases of Plants (III.).—Notes. 


GEOMETRICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY: being an Elementary Treatise on the Method of 


Explaining some of the Theories of Pure Economic Science by means of Diagrams. By H. CUNYNGHAME, C.B. M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


SCHOOL WORLD.—“ The book ought to be in the hands of every student of political economy ; the presentation of the graphical method is exceedingly clear, and should be well 
within the comprehension of any one who studies the science of economics.” 


The ELEMENTS of RAILWAY ECONOMICS. By W. M. Acworth, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


2s. net. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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NOW READY. 
Price 10s. 6d, net, 


THE 


NINTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


With Introduction by 
JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index iz double the size of previous ones, as 
it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a List of their Contributions, The number of 


constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the 
price of the volume at any time. 
printed is 
distributed. 


The number 
limited, and the type has been 





Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
& s d, 
‘GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 
-GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES wn. oe © 


-GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


0 6 0 


eee 


ypence is charged. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
-11, Bream’s Buildinge, Chancery Lane, E,C, 














TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimirEpD, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES : 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lim1TED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, Revised to 1904, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimiTEp, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 





ELEVENTH EDITION JUsT OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimitTEep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence, 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, Arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates. 


By WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London ; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Rochester. 
Author of ‘Celestial Motions,’ ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for 
the Young,’ &c. 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster Row. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: 


A Series of Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A, F.R.A,S. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,, LimiTep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
NAVAL OFFICER. 


By Capt. CHARLES HUNTER, R.N. 
Bdited by Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, G.C.M.G. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. 
Morning Post.—*' The story of es fag Hunter’s experiences is one of 
the most thrilling we have ever rea Itis vivid in the extreme..,.,.It 
is delightfully readable from beginning to end.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHAMELEON,’ 


The DOLL’S DANCE. 
By C. FORESTIER WALKER. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A well-told a exciting story.” 


The LUCK of BELLA BARTON. By 
G. W. APPLETON, Author of ‘ Francois the Valet,’ 
With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by C. KEMP TEBBY. 

Scotsman.—‘‘ An exciting bit of fiction. 

Pall Mall Gazeite —*’ As a specimen of the galloping novel of police 
adventure and mystery, ‘The Luck of Bella Barton’ commands un- 
stinted admiration. If we must have sensational literature, it would 
= pleacent to find more of it so cleverly designed as ‘The Luck of Bella 


The REDEMPTION of DAMIAN 
GIER. By WINEFRIDE ,TRAFFORD TAUNTON, 
Author of ‘ Silent Dominion,’ &c. 

tage A Advertiser —* An absorbing story. The authoress has 

read @ a name for herself as a clever writer, but she has 
surpassed, herself in the present instance....A book which will not 
easily be forgotten.” 


CELIA’S FORTUN E. 
Times.—“ A well-told story.” By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


Scotsman.—*‘ Celia is a sweet and a. A. heroine.’ 
Outlook.—‘‘ The novel shows Miss Sergeant's power at its ripest.” 
Manchester Courier.—“* Well written, and full of vigorous interest.” 


The MANDARIN’S FAN. 
By FERGUS HUME. 


Scotsman.— A story of absorbing interest.’”’ 


FAVOURS from FRANCE. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


World.—‘‘ Miss Sarah Tytler is always eonedhin, and has seldom 
been more certain to please than by her latest novel. Miss Tytler has 
evolved a charming story.’ 

Baily News.—** The book is well worth reading.” 





NEW BOOK ON PRISON LIFE. 
BOLTS and BARS. By F.C. Vernon 


HARCOURT. In demy 8vo, specially designed cloth 
cover, with 14 Full-Page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Telearaph —* No better pictures of prison life have ever been 
written in this country.” 
E.C. 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO. 18, Bouverie St., 


NOW READY, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net ; by post, 2s. 9d. 
4 RAYS: their Kmployment in Cancer and 


other Diseases. 
By RICHARD J. COWEN, L.R.C.S.L. L.R.C.P.1., &c. 


London : H. J. Glaisher, 57, Wigmore Street, W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 








Estab. ] (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund over ose +» £6,000,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... ooo ++» £12,400,000 


PROFITS. 

These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured. At the 1902 Division a Cash Profit of £761,602 was 
apportioned amongst the members, being considerably more 
than one-third of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. 

ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 
tageous. L. F. HOVIL, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, H.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 





YINoutria 
CREAM 


relieves face-spots and itching. 





DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 


best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 


INDIGESTIO 


N, 
And Safest + for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


HEARTBURN, 
GOUT. 


> 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, 


> 
JUST ISSUED TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
QUARTERLY. 


Edited by WALTER W. GREG. 
No. 3 (Completing the Volume). 3s. 6d. net, 
Contents, 


KARL BREUL. SCHILLER as an HISTORIAN. 
—— BRUCE LOW. WIELAND and RICHARD- 
ON. 


Vol. VII. 


W. W. GREG. A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. JERSEY FRENCH. 

OBSERVATIONS :—G. C. MOORE SMITH, Notes on 
‘Queen Hester..—W. BANG, Hobson.—G. C. MOORE 
SMITH, Scattered Notes. 

REVIEWS :—GEORGE SAINTSBURY, A History of 
Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day.—G. GREGORY 
SMITH, HKlizabetban Critical Essays. — ARTHUR 
TILLEY, The Literature of the French Renaissance.— 
FRANCIS KE. SANDBACH, The WNibvelungenlied and 
Gudrun in England aud America.—LOUISE VON 
COSSEL, A History of Theatrical Art. — LEWIS 
WAGER, The Life and Repentance of Marie Magdalene, 
—K. BRUNHUBER, Sir Philip Sidneys Arcadia und 
ibre Nachliufer. 

MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING :— 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

FIRST REPORT of the ‘MODERN LANGUAGE 
QUARTERLY’ SUB-COMMITTEE 

SUPPLEMENTARY REGISTERS for TEACHERS. 

The INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 

De la LITTERATURE dans les LCOLKS. 

COMMON FAULTS in METHOD, with some SUG- 
GESTIONS. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

FROM HERE and THERE. 

TITLE and CONTENTS to VOL. VII. 

Vols. III.-VII. of the MODERN LANGUAGE 
QUARTERLY, the only Journal issued in the British 
Kmpire devoted to the scholarly investigation of the 
languages and literature of modern Europe, are now on 
sale in strong and handsome cloth covers, at 12s, net 
each. The five volumes will be offered to libraries and 
students up to June next, so far as the small stock allows, 
at 1/. 10s. Possessors of odd volumes, who desire to 
complete the collection, are requested to communicate 
with the Publisher. 


JUST ISSUED TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ZEITSCHRIFT fur CELTISCHE 


PHILOLOGIE. Vol. V. Part II. Demy 8vo, 230 pp. 
8s. net (8s. 4d. post free). 

*,.* This Part contains the first accessible and scholarly 
edition of the most remarkable product of Irish Eighteenth- 
Century Literature, BRIAN MERRIMAN’S CUIRT AN 
MHEADHOIN OIDCHE (The Micanight Court), with 
German Translation, and elaborate Study on the Language, 
Metre, and Subject Matter of the Poem, by Dr. CH, 

STERN. 

List of Contents of the ZEITSCHRIFT fur CELTISCHE 
PHILOLOGIE, which comprise numerous Articles in 
English and English Translations of Irish and Welsh Texts, 
sent pe free on application. 


C, BENNETT’ 8S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—Square 16mo, cloth, 2s. 
SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—“ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic. 
Daily News.—“ Very spirited. 
Pall Mali Gazette.—“ Really admirable. 





Morning Adver' tiser.—“‘ Sure of a wide a 

John Bull.—" V ery success’ stu 

Metropolitan.—** Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Iliustrated London News — t well done.” 

News of the Worid.—“ There is 4 poetry in these songs.’ 

Mirror.—‘‘ With admirable felicity he embodies penne oo sentiments 


— emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
cho.—‘* These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy 

Nonconformist —“ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.”’ 

Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success.’’ 

Liverpool Mail.—“ Dr Bennett has devoted his lyrical meh toa noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘ gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal nee: but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.’ 

Examiner.—‘ Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing. musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches ot 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Scotsman.—“ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. ‘There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed.” 


Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 249. 


OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, Londos, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ee 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE UNVEILING 
OF LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 


With a large number of Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘' The soouie incidents 
and accidents make the real romance of the enterprise: 
They are set forth in Mr. Candler’s account with a vividness 
and charm which make the whole volume delightful 
reading.” 

STANDARD.—“ Of interest from cover to cover.” 

MORNING FOST,.—** This lively account of a highly 
remarkable undertaking, and of a land, a city, and a people 
of extraordinary interest.’ 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE,.—* An extremely interesting 
story, as well as a record of events.’ 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: 
His Life and Works. 


By EDWARD J. DENT, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo, with 100 Musical Illustrations, 12s. €d. net. 


THE EVOLUTION THEORY. 


By AUGUST WEISMANN, 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Freiburg. 
Translated by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

2 vols. royal 8vo, with many Illustrations, 32s. net. 

STANDARD,.—“ Whether the Evolution Theory does or 
does not command our allegiance, we ciose the book with 
the sense that we have been listening not only to a man of 
exceptional learning, but also to one of great intellectual 
power. It is permeated by the same serene, judicial, and 
philosophic spirit as the writings of our own Darwin.” 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 


JARROLD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


TALES FROM GORKY. 6s. 


Translated from the Russian by R. NISBET BAIN. With 
Photogravure Portrait aud Biography of Maxim Gorky. 


“There is no photography here, all is drawn and selected. One feeis 
that he felt Maxim Gorky has all the notes of a genuine and unmis- 
takable literary genius. Half-a-dozen deft touches, and there is your 
picture. Ina paragraph he has infected you with the emotion he him- 
self experienced at the moment he presents.”—Daily Chronicle. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 6s. 


Translated from the Russian by R. NISBET BAIN. With 
Biography and Portrait of Count Leo Tolstoi. 


These tales include some of the finest fruits of Count Tolstoi’s genius, 
They are vivid pictures of the life of the lower classes of Russia, 
showing us what manner of men the Muscovite peasant and the 
Museovite trader really are 

‘The dook is well worth reading ; it is absorbing.”—Daily Express. 


THIRD EDITION. 


MORE TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 6s. 


Translated from the Russian by R. NISBET BAIN. With 
the latest Photograph of Count Leo Tolstoi and Biography 
bro ught up to date. 

“No admirer of Tolstoi is likely to miss reading this book. ‘The 
Snowstorm’ is a brilliant aaad of writing. Every page is living and 
full of colour.”—Daily Mail. 


JOKAI’S FAMOUS RUSSIAN NOVEL. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


THE GREEN BOOK; 

Or, Freedom under the Snow. 

By Dr. MAURUS JOKAI. Translated by Mrs. ELLEN 
WAUGH. With Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Jokai. 


‘Ig truly an astonishing book, dealing with the empire of Russia. 
All the superficial culture and essential barbarism of the country are 
depicted in these pages.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE STORY OF A PERILOUS QUEST IN RUSSIA. 
THIRD EDITION. 


CALLED BACK TO TSARLAND. 6s. 
By FRED WHISHAW. 


Deals with the clever contrivance of a band of Nihilistic conspirators. 
Russian local colour is a ora point in the volume, and here Mr. 
w hishaw' 's footing is of the sur 

‘A good story, with plenty of incident, ingenious and lively.” 
Atheneum. 





6s. 


London : 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 38, 6d. net. 


TO LHASSA AT LAST. 
By POWELL MILLINGTON, 


Author of ‘In Cantonments,’ ‘In and Beyond Cantonments,’ &c. 
WORLD.—“ Mr, Millington’s breezy narrative...... carries the reader along with it.” 
TIMES.—“ A cheery, discursive little book.” 
STANDARD.—“ For an entertaining description of what might be called the social side of the 
expedition it is excellent.” 





SHORTLY, with a Portrait Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, 


Author of ‘A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,’ ‘Creeds of the Day,’ &c. 


The STORY of an INDIAN UPLAND. By F. B. Bradley-Birt, 





B.A.Oxon. F.R.G.S. 1.C.S., Author of ‘ Chota weapons: a Little-known Province of the Empire,’ &c. 
Introduction by the Hon. H. H. RISLEY, C.S.1. C.1.E., Home Secretary to the Government of India.’ With 
20 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, probably 128, 6. net. [Shortly. 


PROBLEMS in MANGUVRE TACTICS, with SOLUTIONS, 


for OFFICERS of ALL ARM By Major HOPPENSTEDT, Instructor at_the War School, Potsdam. Translated 
and Adapted by Major J. H. V. GROWE. R.A. p.s.c., Instructor at the Royal Military Academy. With Maps. Small 
demy 8vo, 6s. net. [ Shortly. 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Andrew Lang. With a 


Frontispiece in Photogravure. Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ All are excellent ‘ mysteries,’ and such as attract the curious or speculative mind.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ These stories are quite as sensational as any-romance, and are told with a wit and a vivacity which 
few writers of fiction can hope to attain to.’ 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.— Rich and absorbing is the entertainment provided for the lover of the strange and 


obseure in this volume.” 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. 


Lady Barker) of ‘ Ribbon Stories,’ ‘ Stories about ——-——,’ &c. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
PUNCH.—* Very pleasant reading, being imbued with the unaffected art of a trav eller’s letters home.” 
TIMES.—“ Written with first-hand knowledge and a pleasing sense of humour.” 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY GREVILLE. Third Series. 


By ALICE, COUNTESS OF STRAFFORD. 8vo, lds. 
TRUTH.—* Excellent reading from the first page to the last. 
well-known people.” 
NCHESTER COURIER.—* The book contains several good and pungent anecdotes, and has scarcely a dull page, 
for it is full of keen observ ation, vivid expression, and kindly wit.’ 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR BOOKS. 


SHORTLY, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


The TRAGEDY of the “ KOROSKO.” | 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. With 40 Full-Page Illustra- | 
tions. 

SPEAKER.—“ It is dangerous to describe any work of 
fiction in these days of a prolific press as a masterpiece, | 


Stories of War and Sport. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


With a Frontispiece. 


YORKSHIRE POST.—‘ There is not a weak story or 
dull page in this volume. Constructive skill, genuine 
yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is strictly | humour, and a masterly style combine to make this the 
applicable to Mr. Conan: Doyle's ‘Tragedy of the | most attractive volume of short stories we have for some 
‘* Korosko,”’” } time seen.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
On FEBRUARY 10, crown 8vo, 6s. 


PETER’S MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ DEBORAH OF TOD'S,’ ‘ADAM GRIGSON,’ ‘CORNELIUS,’ &c. 


JULIA. Second Impression. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“‘A delightful picture of Irish life.” 











By Lady Broome, Authoress (as 
| er gy for the display of Mr. 


The GREEN FLAG, and other 


| flags for a moment from the start to the sad finish of this 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE TRUANTS. 


A. E W. MASON, 


Author of ‘ Miranda of the Balcony,’ 
‘The Four Feathers,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“A thoroughly good piece of 
work. The story is interesting and admirably worked up. 
The characters are well described, and the style is forcible 
and direct.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Mason’s new book confirms us in 
our opinion as to the real sphere for his talents. It is a 
pleasure to find an author with so keen an eye to the 
romantic accessories of life, so robust a philosophy, and the 
power of drawing character so shrewdly and sanely.” 

MORNING POST.—‘The story is one of unusual 
interest, and it is told with the restrained force of a man 


| who has strength, and, with strength, the power to control 
it.” 


With an 
sympathy, and with a fine lofty tone ; 





‘*A book full of true human interest and 
and it deserves to be 


GUARDIAN.— 


widely read.” 
VANITY FAIR.—“ Mr. Mason's story takes a good hol 1 
on the reader’s interest, and does not let go till the end.’ 


THE LAST HOPE. 


BY 
H. SETON MERRIMAN. 
THIRD IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION). 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
SPECTATOR.—“ The motive of ‘The Last Hope’ is 
Merriman’s 
It is the tale of a Pretender, but of a 
The portraiture of the story is varied 


Pretender malgré lui. 
In the hero Mr. Merriman has well 


and well contrasted. 


| indicated the conflicting elements due to his mixed nation- 


There are many very good and quite new stories about | 


| to the very last line of the story, 


as some of these are.” 


ality, and invested him with a charm which engages the 
sympathy of the reader throughout.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ We like Mr. Merriman’s description of 
the sea and the sailor as well as anything he has ever 
written, and we read this last book with mingled admiration 
and regret.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. — “In characterization 
and invention, and in the charm that holds us throughout 
we do not think ‘ The Last 
Hope’ is excelled by any previous novel of bis, excellent 

TRUTH. — “Your interest in his character and _ his 
exploits, and in the tangle of breathless adventures and 
enterprises of which he is the inspiration and object, never 


fine novel.” 

RAPID REVIEW.—“ It is very enjoyable from the first 
page to the last, and always a book in which we feel that 
we need not be ashamed of being absorbed.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Contents. 
ROSE of the WORLD. Book II. 
Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
The LUNGS of = HOUSE of COMMONS. 
Lucy. 
A RUSSIAN NAPOLEON. By Maurise Church. 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. 
OLD-TIME NEWFOUNDLAND. By his Honour Judge 
Prowse. 
CLIMBING the 
ard, 
ON WEIGHING ATOMS. By W. A. Shenstone, F.R.S. 





Chaps. 15-18. By 


By Henry W 


(JOINT-STOCK) TREE. By 


George 


} SYLVESTER EVE. By L. H. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS of ACTIVE SERVICE. By 
Major-General T. Maunsell, C.B. 


The TWO HARES. By W. H. Rainsford, 


LADIES’ FiELD.—“ A fine Irish novel......A sweet and wholesome love story, which we are cING'S 7OKE 3-5 i rgare 
thankful to say ends happily. We have read the novel with real enjoyment.” ‘ a i” a ae Se ee ee ee me 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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